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CHAPTER I. 

' I WISH Dermot would not go so often to the 
Kayanagh's/ said Mrs. O'GIery, putting a basket 
of keys down on the library table, at which her 
husband was writing. 

Mr. O'Glery looked up with an amused face. 

*He has nothing else to do, poor fellow, I 
suppose.' 

* That is scarcely the case,' said Mrs. O'Clery, 
in a tone of marked severity ; ' he could find the 
same employments for himself as John does.' 

' He is not the same sort of boy as Jack. Boys 
will act according to their character ; and I have 
never seen any good come of trying to prevent 
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them. Those two boys are as diflferent as a Skye 
terrier and a greyhound.' 

His wife did not smile, but sat down in an 
arm-chair with a sigh. 

* I wonder, Desmond, you do not see the un- 
pleasant consequences which might follow from 
his becoming attached to Nora Kavanagh.' 

Mr. O'Clery started slightly, and uttered an 
exclamation. 

* Folly ! The boy would not think of such a 
thing.' Nevertheless he looked disturbed, and as 
if a new light had broken in upon him. ' What 
on earth can have put that into your head?' he 
continued sharply. 

* When a young man goes incessantly to visit 
at the house where a pretty young woman is liv- 
ing, it is not unnatural to imagine that the reason 
of his incessant visits may have some connection 
with her.' 

* You should have warned him of it, then, be- 
fore. It is always a mother's duty to look after 
her children. Men cannot be expected to do that 
sort of thing.' And he looked more disturbed than 
the occasion seemed to require. 

'I came^ Desmond,' she said, coldly and se* 
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Terely, * to ask you to give him some slight warn- 
ing before he has involved himself irretrievably 
in this matter. You know as well as I do the 
drcmnstances which would make this match so 
pec^liarly undesirable.' She paused ; then added : 
' A father has so much more power in a case of 
this kind than a mother. I can only offer him 
my advice ; but you can meet him with your au- 
thority.' 

* That is all very fine,' said Mr. O'Clery tartly; 
' but I do not see why I am to be made a cat's- 
paw of to tease the poor boy in his holiday- time, 
which must be dull enough as it is, in all con- 
science.' And he tore up some old letters, and 
flung them angrily into] a basket of waste paper 
at his side. 

The fact was, they both idolised their eldest 
-son, and each wished to shuffle out of the duty of 
speaking to him on this delicate and unpleasant 
subject. 

* What put this idea into your head ?' said Mr. 
O'Clery presently, more quietly^ * BEas Dermot 
said anything to you about it himself?' 

* Not exactly,' said his wife in a low mysterious 
tone; ^but he is always asking questions about 
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Nora, and about her father, and — and about — her 
mother.' And she blushed crimson, and the tears 
came into her eyes. 

Mr. 0*Clery sighed deeply, coughed a little, 
and took a pinch of snufif. 

* How do you answer them ?' 

* Why, I say she is obliged to live in the south 
of Europe for her health,' said Mrs. O'Clery, get- 
ting redder than ever. 

' I never could see the good of telling lies my- 
self ; though I know it is a resource some people 
have immense faith in.' And he began to mend 
a pen meditatively. 

' But what else was I to do, Desmond ? Your 
own orders are, that this matter should be kept 
as much in the dark as possible. And you know 
how thoughtless Dermot is, and how likely he 
would be to tell the whole history to Nora some 
day, if he were really to be informed of the truth.' 

* Not if he promised that he would not.' 

*He forgets his promises,' she said, sighing 
deeply. 

*He never forgot one that he made to me,' 
said Mr. O'Clery sharply, frowning over his pen. 

' He has many, then, that he made to me.' 
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^Ladies nev^ know how to manage boys. 
They make them give all sorts of absurd pro- 
mises about little trifling things which are of no 
importance ; and then, of course, they get into a 
way of not caring about their promises, and lose 
the idea of honour which a man would be sure to 
instil.' 

* You think, then, that men have more sense 
of honour than women ?' 

* Fifty thousand times.' 

* Thank you ! That is very polite !' And she 
looked grave, but not the least cross or ruffled, 
as she added : ' I can scarcely see how Dermot's 
carelessness is a proof of my want of a sense of 
honour. However, I did not come here to argue. 
But do you not think, before I go, we had better 
settle something about this matter? Is it your 
wish that Dermot should be spoken to ?' 

' Yes, certainly,' said Mr. O'Clery, eagerly seiz- 
ing the opportunity of escape. * I think the sooner 
you speak to him the better; and tell him that 
his conduct in this instance may lead to very 
serious and unpleasant consequences. But speak 
kindly; there is no necessity for being severe; 
the boy has not committed himself yet; and per- 
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haps, after all, you will only put the notion into 
his head. However, it is better to speak and warn 
him in case; for, of course, such a match could 
not be thought of for an instant.' 

Mrs. O'Clery sighed. 

*Am I never to expect any help or support 
from you in trying to manage the children ?' 

Mr. O'Clery grew very red. 

* If you want me to keep scolding the boys all 
day long, when they are at home for the holidays, 
you need not expect anything of the sort. It is 
your duty to look after the children's morals. I 
have to provide for them, and see they have a 
respectable profession — hard enough in itself, I 
can tell you.' 

* But do you not think, my dear,' said his wife, 
in a gentler voice than she had yet spoken in, ^ that 
your words, backed up by the authority of your • 
position as a father, would have much greater 
effect than any I could speak ?' 

*No, not at all,' said Mr. O'Clery hastily; *it 
is the mother who always has the influence over 
the boys. It is a well-known thing ; it has been 
so since the beginning of the world ; in fact, it is 
a law of nature.' 
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* It seems to me it is a law of nature for wo- 
men to do all the disagreeable things in this 
worlds and men all the agreeable.' And Mrs. 
O'Clery sighed, and leant back in her arm-chair. 

* Nonsense ! that is too ridiculous ! However, 
I hare not time to argue about such absurdities. 
I told Johnson I would meet him at the farm at 
twelve o'clock ; and it is ten minutes to it now,' 
he added, looking at the clock on the chimney- 
piece ; * so I must be oflf.' And he rose hastily, 
and took up his hat. When he got to the door 
he turned round. * I wish you safe over your 
troubles ! You must come and report to me how 
the poor fellow takes it. Good-bye.' And he nod- 
ded, and strode hastily away. 

As Mr. O'Clery was on his way to the farm, 
he met his eldest daughter and his second son 
riding slowly along the avenue, with their heads 
bent forwards, apparently absorbed in a most in- 
teresting conversation. 

* Settling the affairs of the nation ?' he shouted 
good-humouredly, waving his hand as he cantered 
past. 

They looked up and smiled for an instant, and 
then continued their conversation. 
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* If he were to fall in love with her ; but I 
hardly think he is likely to,' said Blanche O'Clery 
— a fine-looking girl, with dark hair and a bru- 
nette complexion. 

*Dermot's loves are very numerous and very 
short-lived,' said John, who was a tall handsome 
young man, very dark, with a sallow skin, and a 
grave, almost severe, expression of countenance. 
* If this is like any of his former grand passions, 
there is nothing to fear ; but it seems to me it is 
likely to be different.' 

* Why should you think so ? Nora Kavanagh 
is nothing so wonderfully beautiful or bewitching, 
I am sure.' 

And her lip curled slightly with contempt, as 
she drew up her head, and caressed the long dark 
ringlet which hung down from under her riding- 
hat in what she considered a wonderfully beau- 
tiful and bewitching manner. 

* Nora Kavanagh is a girl whom a man would 
either dislike, as I do, or else fall desperately in 
love with, as I am afraid Dermot has done.' 

* But he never could think of such a match. 
Why, they are hardly in the position of ladies 
and gentlemen ; and of course she has not a far- 
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thing in the world ! And he the eldest son, who 
will have the place and everything ! Papa would 
certainly interfere, if it came to that.' 

* They are quite ladies and gentlemen, though 
he is only an agent, and, as you say, of course, 
has not a farthing in the world but what he earns. 
But as for Dermot, he never had any self-respect ; 
he never had at school or college or anywhere ; he 
has not the faintest idea of keeping up the dignity 
of the family name, but rather drags it through the 
mud than otherwise, he is so singularly thought- 
less, and does such very extraordinary things ; and 
then he flies into a passion if one attempts to 
offer him advice.' 

^ Yes ; and papa and mamma really think he 
cannot do anything wrong ; they make excuses for 
everything, even for his debts; and it really is 
disgraceful, when you consider the fortune uncle 
Fred left him, that he should always be in debt ! 
I cannot think what he does with his money.' 

*No good, I am afraid,' said John, shaking his 
head solemnly. *I cannot, of course, tell my 
father the way Dermot spends his money; but 
I think if he knew, he would scarcely go on pay- 
ing his debts ii^ the manner he does at present.' 
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*But I cannot see why yon should not tell; 
indeed, it seems to me as if it was yonr dnty to 
do so — ^if not for papa's sake, at any rate to pre- 
vent Dermot from having the opportunity of get- 
ting into farther scrapes.' 

*I hate gossips and tale-bearers, and I cer- 
tainly have no intention at present of joining their 
ranks,' And John drew up his fine figure haugh- 
tily. * Besides, my father would not mind what 
any one said of Dermot ; he would only think I 
was telling a parcel of foolish stories, prompted 
by jealousy of Dermot's being tbe eldest son; which 
is a thing I am sure I do not care two straws 
about.' And he rode on, looking prouder than 
ever, but thinking to himself at the same time, 
that it would have been a much better thing for 
the feunily and the estate if he had been the eldest 
son. 

Blanche thought so too, but she did not say 
it. Presently she spoke : 

* I never can understand what mystery there 
is hanging over Mrs. Eavanagh. Mamma never 
mentions her without getting quite red and half 
crying ; and once, when I asked papa about her, 
he got almost angry, and told me not to ask fool- 
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ish qnestions about things which did not concern 
me. There cannot surely be anything very wrong 
in liying abroad for your health, if you are not able 
to live at home.' 

* Yes, there is some cloud hanging over her, 
certainly,' said John meditatively; ^that makes 
this attachment of Dermot's still more unfor- 
tunate.' 

* Perhaps she drank,' suggested Blanche, who 
was so in the habit of hearing of diflferent poor peo- 
ple in the village that * she drank,' or * he drank,' 
given as an all-sufficient reason for any disaster 
which might overtake them, that it always oc- 
curred to her as almost the only cause from which 
any great misfortune could arise. 

* Drank herself into such bad health that she 
was obliged to live abroad ! Perhaps so,' said 
John, laughing, as they cantered up to the hall- 
door of Kilclery Castle. 

Kilclery Castle had belonged to the O'Clerys 
ever since the days of Brian Borrough. The 
grounds round the Castle, which was situated in 
the north-west of Ireland, were very pretty. On 
one side, the slopes of the park stretched far away 
inland; and on the other fell somewhat steeply 
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down to Kilclery Bay — a little harbour so shel- 
tered from the roll of the Atlantic, that the small- 
est boats could ride there safely in any weather. 
Kilclery village was built in a sheltered corner of 
the bay ; and though it did not look large from 
the sea, the population was over two thousand, 
and all in a very thriving condition, owing to the 
care and generosity of Mr. O'Clery, their landlord. 

Mr. O'Clery had married a Miss Halroyd, an 
English lady and an heiress, her father having 
disinherited her only brother in consequence of 
his bad conduct, and left his whole fortune to her. 
By her Mr. O'Clery had six children : Dermot, his 
eldest son, at the present time twenty-three years 
old; John, a year younger; Blanche, a year younger 
than he; and Nellie, four years younger again. 
Then an interval of seven years ; and then Fanny 
and Willie, twins, and at present in the school- 
room. Mr. O'Clery was a short man, with gray 
hair, but an upright figure, light fiery eyes, and 
cordial manners. Mrs. O'Clery was a handsome 
lady, with reserved manners, and a very clearly- 
defined sense of propriety. 

A few miles from Kilclery Castle lived Mr. 
Kavanagh, Mr. O'Clery's agent, and agent to se- 
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veral other landed proprietors in the neighbour- 
hood. He had one son and one daughter. His 
son Arthur was just sixteen at the present time, 
and his daughter Nora was fifteen. They all 
lived in a picturesque-looking, straggling farm- 
house, covered with myrtle and Virginia creeper, 
and surrounded by fine old trees. It was called 
Ballynagh. About five miles inland from Bally- 
nagh and Kilclery Castle lived Lord and Lady 
Ballyowen, at a large modern place called Brians- 
beg. They had a young family, whose ages were 
very similar to those of the O'Clerys. 

* Have you met Dermot ?' asked Mrs. O'Clery 
of her son John, as he walked through the hall, on 
his way up to his room to take oflFhis riding-boots. 

*No; we went to Briansbeg. I think the 
Ballyowens are rather aflfronted with Dermot for 
not having been to see them. Lady Ballyowen 
says she never sees him, and scarcely expects to 
know him when she meets him.' 

*How absurd!' said Mrs. O'Clery; *why, it 
is not three weeks since Dermot went to the pic- 
nic there; and he has left his card since. She 
cannot expect a young man to spend all his vaca- 
tion visiting.' 
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^But Dermot does spend the best part of his 
vacation visiting the Kavanaghs.' And John dis- 
appeared upstairs two steps at a time; while his 
mother turned with a sigh and reentered the draw- 
ing-room, feeling how unable she would have been, 
even if he had allowed her time, to refute John's 
last assertion. 

^ What's the matter, mamma ?' asked her 
daughter Nellie, who was just going to seat 
herself at the piano in the drawing-room, and 
noticed her mother's disturbed countenance as 
she entered the room. Nellie was not nearly as 
tall as her sister Blanche, but, though decidedly 
stout for her age, was far pleasanter to look at : 
bright hazel eyes, a profusion of golden hair, and 
cheeks almost too rosy for the strict requirements 
of beauty, made as pleasant a little picture as the 
eye could well rest upon. ^ Some one has been 
worrying you about Dermot,' she exclaimed; *I 
am certain of it.' And she shut her music-book, 
and ran up to her mother. * Why do you mind 
them, mamma darling? Derry is the best and 
dearest boy that ever lived, and I should not care 
a pin if all the world said the contrary.' And she 
gave her golden hair a haughty little toss. *I 
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cannot see why it is that people should always be 
coming with tales about Deny ; they don't do so 
about John ; and I don't believe he is a bit better, 
or half so good.' 

Mrs. O'Clery shook her head sadly, and sat 
down on the sofa near the open window. 

* My dear, why is he always going to the Ka- 
Tanaghs ?' 

* Why? because he likes them, I suppose. And 
he could not like better people ; they are quite the 
nicest family in the neighbourhood.' 

^ My dear child, you know nothing about the 
matter: there are many reasons, which it is impos- 
sible you can ever know, which make an intimate 
acquaintance between our feunily and the Kavan- 
aghs peculiarly undesirable.' 

* Well, it is very odd,' and Nellie's merry face 
looked clouded and perplexed ; ^ I cannot imagine 
where you could find any one nicer than Nora and 
Arthur.' 

'It is not because of anything against them 
that I wish no intimate acquaintance with the 
family. Yes, I believe, as far as I know of them, 
they are both very excellent, pleasant young peo- 
ple ; and Nora is very devoted to the poor, and does 
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a great deal of good amongst them, I hear. Pity, 
great pity, for her, poor girl !* and Mrs. O'Clery 
sighed deeply. 

* A pity for her that she does good amongst the 
poor! Why, mamma, mamma, what can you 
mean ?* and Nellie looked at her mother in amaze- 
ment. 

At that moment a quick step and a merry 
whistle were heard in the hall, and Mrs. O'Clery 
started forward on the sofa. 

* There is Dermot ! Eun, dear, quickly, and 
tell him I want to speak to him before he goes up 
to his room.' 

Her breath came quick and short as she clasped 
her hands together, tried to look calm, and nerve 
herself for the conversation she dreaded. 

Nellie caught hold of her brother's arm as he 
was striding through the hall. 

*Derry, mother wants you in the drawing- 
room.' She added in a whisper, * Keep up your 
spirits, for there are "breakers ahead;" 'and she 
laughed, gave him a little playful push towards 
the drawing-room door, and ran humming away to 
the schoolroom. 

At a round table at one end of the schoolroom, 
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near the open window, sat a very stout and ex- 
tremely erect middle-aged lady ; her face was red 
and pufiFsr-looking, and her mud-coloured hair was 
£rizzed out all over her head, which had the ap- 
pearance of an enraged porcupine's back. This 
was Fraulein, and the children stood in awe of 
her ; but Nelly, who was just escaping from her 
fostering care, and could occasionally feel grand 
enough to quiz her, was decidedly fond of her than 
otherwise. 

* I habe nicht my music gedunnan,' she cried, 
waltzing about the room in high glee at the 
thought of her happy escape from the hated scales 
and exercises, which were her daily bugbear. 

* And pray, mese, why have you note done your 
music ?' and Fraulein laid down her book, and 
looked severely at the mass of golden curls which 
was flying with such an easy grace round the dif- 
ferent articles of furniture in that sacred apart- 
ment, consecrated to the back-board^ ^umb-bells, 
the comer, and other approved methods for the 
mental repression of youth. 

* Because miner mutter vast in die room ;' and 
she seized a broken Qhair and danced a triumphant 
Umr de chambre with it. 

VOL. I. • 
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'You have note one fraction auf the soul of 
music in your bodie/ said Fraulein^ in a disgustad 
tone of voice. 

' I am sure I have a great deal more of the 
soul of music in me than there is in those odious 
exercises !' and she flxmg back her curls disdain- 
faUy. 



CHAPTER n. 

* That eldest son of the O'Clerys will give them 
some trouble before the chapter is out, I expect/ 
said Lord Ballyowen to his wife, as they sat alone 
in the drawing-room before dinner on that memor- 
able evening when Dermot O'Clery was called into 
the drawing -room at Kilclery to speak to his 
mother. 

' Yes ; from all one hears, he must be anything 
but a steady young man. I think after all it is 
just as well that he comes here so seldom; he 
would be a very bad companion for Tom.' 

* Yes, I am very glad they seem so little in- 
clined to fraternise. I hear the life that he leads 
at Oxford is anything but edifying.' 

* They say,' began Lady Ballyowen dubiously, 

* that he is at present paying the most marked at- 
tention ix> that child Nora E^avanagh, who is 
scarcely out of the schoolroom; or at any rate 
ought not to be.' 
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* That would be very strange if true. I scarcely 
think it is a match O'Clery would approve of;' and 
he rubbed his hands and smiled to himself. 

* No. Of course their poverty is nothing. Mr. 
O'Clery will have money enough to please himself 
in the choice of a wife ; but the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances in which the family are situated make 
any connection with them undesirable. I am very 
thankful that^ though he is your agent, we have 
always kept the whole family so completely at 
arm's length.' 

* Yes, my dear. It was very wise and prudent 
of you. If you had been less careful, who knows 
but we might have had Tom going and making a 
fool of himself with this Miss Nora, as young 
O'Clery by all accounts is doing.' 

Lady Ballyowen looked very pleased and self- 
satisfied as she said, 

^ Tom has too much sense for that. Besides, 
there is nothing so wonderfully fascinating or be- 
witching about Nora Kavanagh — she is really, in 
my opinion, scarcely pretty ; and indeed she is so 
young, one cannot tell what she will turn out — 
she may grow up quite plain, pretty children 
often do.' 
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* She is scarcely a child ; but she certainly 
does not give one the idea as if she would be any- 
thing like her mother ; she certainly was the hand- 
somest woman I ever saw — one amongst a thou- 
sand.' Presently he added, 'That young John 
O'Clery seems a good steady young man.' 

* Yes. He is the best of the whole family. It 
is a thousand pities he is not the eldest son ! He 
is so high-principled and clever, and just suited 
to manage a large property. His sister Blanche, 
too, is a nice sensible girl, and likely to make any 
man happy who may select her for a wife.* 

*I have thought our George had a leaning that 
way ;' and he looked at his wife shyly, and as if 
he were making rather a rash suggestion. 

* I have thought so too ; and I think it would 
be a very desirable match.' She added, more cau- 
tiously, *I suppose Mr. O'Clery will provide for 
all his daughters handsomely ?' 

^ I should think so. He can afford it.' 
While this conversation was going on in the 
drawing-room, a veiy diflferent one on the same 
subject was progressing in a pretty room up- 
stairs, which the young ladies of the family were 
pleased to designate their boudoir. Clara MuUyns 
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had been out riding with her brother George, a 
thunderstorm had overtaken them, and they were 
drenched to the skin. She had changed all her 
things, and, though it was midsummer, ordered 
a fire, for fear she should suffer from the chill 
caused by the wetting ; and she now sat wrapped 
up in a blue-flannel dressing-gown, with her eyes 
half closed, lolling back in an easy-chair, and her 
feet on the fender. Opposite to her, rocking her- 
self lazily in a cane rocking-chair, lounged a thin 
sharp -looking girl, with a nez retrousse ^ a small 
tightly -compressed mouth, and little glittering 
yellow eyes, that looked up occasionally with a 
very coquettish but anything hut bewitching ex- 
pression. She was dressed not 4n,- but consider- 
ably beyond the height of the fashion, and her 
light buff tow-like hair was twisted, flared out, and 
frizzed, till it looked like a crazy haystack. Open 
on her knee lay a new French novel ; and in her 
thin bony-looking fingers, which were covered with 
rings, Bhe held the carte-de-visite of a young man 
in the Oxford University Eifle Corps uniform. 
This young lady was Miss Anastasia Mullyns 
(Mullyns being the family name of the Ballyowen 
title), a year younger than her sister Clara; and 
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a person^ according to her own yiew, of the very 
greatest importance to the world in general. 

^ So, Mr. John was here, and I missed him ; 
what a bore !' said Clara, pouting her good-hu- 
moured mouth. ^ It always happens so. I have 
not been out in the afternoon for more than a 
week ; but of course, the very first time I go, he 
makes his appearance. Did he ask for me ?' 

^ 0, yes ! Three or four times ; and looked 
more and more spooney each time.' 

* How did you say I was ?' 

'* 0, dying, of course. Are you not ?' 

* What stuff ! Do tell me what you really said.' 
^ I declare and protest I said you were dying 

— of love.' 

' Nessie, what a tease you are ! What did he 
say v^hen you said I was quite well ?' 

* He sighed, and said " What a pity !" that he 
hated a woman who was always in robust health.' 

^ How silly you are to go on that way ! As if 
you thought you could deceive me ! I will pay 
you out the next time I see Mr. Dermot, when you 
are not there.' 

Anastasia flushed up to the roots of her much 
tortured hair. 
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* You are quite welcome to.' 

*Now, Nessie dear, let there be peace. Did 
you say that Captain Eraser was out riding with 
us?' 

*Yes, I did/ said Nessie honestly; *and I 
said you had gone for a long ride to Ballinacoon, 
and we did not expect you back until just before 
dinner.' 

* Well, you need not have told about Captain 
Fraser ; it was just like you ! However, it does 
not matter. Did not mamma say something about 
there being invitations to a croquet party at Kil- 
clery ?' 

* Yes ; John and Blanche brought them. This 
day week. To iBnish up with dancing — ^will be 
capital fun, I expect. What shall you wear ?' 

* My new lilac muslin, I think. Who is that 
cantering up the avenue ?' 

Anastasia leant very far back in her rocking- 
chair, pulled the muslin curtain aside, and peered 
out. 

* Tom. I wonder where he has been — ^to the 
Kavanaghs, I expect.' 

* Yes, he is always going there now. I wonder 
if Nora Kavanagh is the attraction ?' 
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* Of course she is. Did you think the turnips 
were ? What men can see to admire in her, I can- 
not imagine — so forward and pretentious ! Mere 
scrap of a child as she is, giving herself the airs 
and antics of a coquette of forty ! Men generally 
give one to understand that they like simplicity 
and innocence in youth; but they are a set of 
cheats, and pretend they like one thing to one 
person, and another to another, "Put not your 
trust in man," say I.' 

'Eubbish! You put your trust in man as 
much as any one else,' After a moment's silence 
Clara continued 'gravely, *Papa would be very 
angry if he knew that Tom was always visiting 
at the Kavanaghs ; fancy if he realljj were to fall 
in love with that little Nora !' 

* Well, why should he not ? I am sure I hope 
he will, and marry her too, at -once !' 

Clara stared in silent stupefaction at her sis- 
ter, who was carelessly rocking herself to and fro. 

* Nessie, are you quite mad ?' Then, after a 
moment's silence, *0, I know; you are afraid 
of her catching Mr. Dermot, and want to get her 
safe out of his way.' 

Anastasia did not deny the charge ; but as the 
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heavy clamp of Tom's boots on the oak stairs be- 
came audible, she cried, ' There's Tom ; let's call 
him in ;' and both the sisters immediately set up 
a thrilling chorus of * Tom, Tom !' 

* Well, what's the matter ?* said Tom, putting 
his head in at the door. 

'Come in for a minute or two, like a good 
boy, and tell us some of the news. There, take 
this easy -chair, put your feet up on the fender, 
and we won't mind the cigar for once.' 

Tom Mull3ms was a broad-shouldered stout 
young man, with black hair and staring black 
eyes. He wore a light gray wideawake hat on the 
side of his head, and did not attempt to remove it 
when he came into the room with his sisters. 

He sauntered to the chair his sister had indi- 
cated, pushed Anastasia's dress out of his way, 
drew the chair close to the fire, flung himself into 
it, put his feet on the hob, and puffed away vigor- 
ously at his cigar. 

* Got anything really to say to me ? or is it 
only some trick to keep me dawdling here in my 
wet boots ?' 

* No,' said Anastasia ; * we have some very im- 
portant things to say to you. In the fi^rst place. 
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there is an invitation for you 'to a croqnet pari^ at 
Kilolery on this day week.* 
' Bore ! Sha'n't go.' 

* yes, you will ; you may be sure Nora Ka- 
vanagh will be there.' 

She watched intently with her keen yellow 
eyes, to see the eflfect of her words. 

He gave a little start, and then looked at her 
rudely. 

'What difference does that make, I should 
like to know ?' 

* A very great difference to you,' she said, no- 
thing abashed by his evident displeasure. 

* Who's put that tomfoolery into your head ?' 

* It will be Tom-foolery indeed, if you are not 
careful !' broke in Clara, with more than her 
wonted energy. 

'Hush!' said Anastasia severely^ *For my 
part, Tom dear, I don't see the least reason why 
you should not marry her. I am sure she pos- 
sesses every perfection which a man could admire, 
and every quality likely to make a good wife ; she 
is extremely pretty and perfectly unsophisticated. 
I have always taken the greatest fancy to her 
whenever I have been so fortunate as to meet her. 
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Want of money is the only difficulty in your way ; 
but if papa was very stiflF, I should not mind lend- 
ing you a little of my fortune just to begin with, 
you know.' 

Tom's dull heavy face, which had been soften- 
ing during this disinterested address, grew bright 
at its conclusion. 

* Well, to tell you the truth,' he said, slowly 
and shyly, * I am soft on this point. I have been 
soft lots of times before, but never like this — 
never like this / She's so — so — so — tremendously 
lovely !' and he relieved himself by a deep sigh. 

* But papa ! Think of what papa would say,' 
interposed Clara again. 

*I tell you,' said Anastasia sharply, 'that 
young men should never be obliged to consult 
parental authority on the subject of matrimony. 
Old men cannot feel like young ones; and the 
idea that they can, is the cause of half the misery 
in the world. No, Tom, take my advice, and con- 
sult no one on the subject but me. I will be your 
true friend; come to me in all your difficulties, 
and I will help you, and lend you money, and do 
everything for you that I can. I am only too 
delighted to see you show, such good taste in 
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making choice of a wife. But now about the 
marrying ; my advice is, that you do it as soon as 
possible.' 

* Ah ! but that's just the tug of war ; you see, 
she would not have me unless my father con- 
sented to it ; and he is about as likely to do that 
as to dance a jig on his head.' 

* Have you asked her yet ?' 

*No. But I know she would have me — only 
because of that.' 

*You must run away with her, then,' said 
Anastasia decidedly. 

'Nessie!' exclaimed Clara, sitting up in her 
chair, and looking at her sister; ^have you lost 
your senses ?' 

*You must run away with her,' continued 
Nessie, without taking any notice of the interrup- 
tion ; * have a special license, the clergyman ready 
waiting at some church in Dublin, where you are 
not known, and make her marry you whether she 
likes it or not ; she will be very glad afterwards.' 

At that instant a maid came in to speak to 
Clara. While she was there the dinner -gong 
sounded, and the conclave was obliged to dis- 
perse. 
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Anaatasia thon^t tD heradf, aa she w&kt 
downstairs, * That wieiched little mmz, Xaia 
£aTaiiagh, is the only liTal I &mr; once that she 
is safe out of the waT, I shall hare no nMHre diffi- 
enlty . With a little jndieioos management he can 
he got to propose hefoie the snmmer Tacation is 
OTcr, and then in course of time I shall be Mrs. 
O'CleiT of Kilclery Castle. Besides,' and her 
cheeks flushed and her eyes glistened, ' he is the 
cleverest, nicest man I ever met, or that I eirer 
shall meet : up to any mischief and dances like 
an angel ! Besides, he's always in some delicious 
scrape ;' and ^e turned a handsome gold bracelet 
on her wrist as she swung downstairs with the 
true Grecian bend, humming — 

' For I win many my own love, my own lore, my own love. ' 



CHAPTER in. 

When Dermot O'Clery entered the drawing-room 
of his paternal home, in obedience to the message 
fiis sister had delivered, he was not in the best of 
tempers. 

*Well, mother, what is the matter? What 
scrape am I in now?' And he leant his back 
against the piano, and looked at her. 

She looked at him in silence, trying to quiet 
the beating of her heart. 

Dermot was not a formidable -looking man, 
as far as personal appearance went* He was a 
little above the middle height, with broad sloping 
cdionlders, a well-made figure, but rather a long 
neck. His hair was light flaxen and curly, and 
his head wai» very large. He had a round fore- 
head, straight eyebrows, and small blue eyes. His 
mouth was the most remarkable feature in his 
face : it was laxge,; though tolerably well shaped ; 
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but it expressed, as clearly as if the words had 
been written on it, selfishness and self-indulgence. 
There were lines of sweetness round it too, and 
extreme good-humour and good-nature ; but also 
there was a weakness, a want of determination, 
which was but half counteracted by the idea of 
strength which the broad heavy jaw, and great 
length of face from the ear to the mouth, im- 
parted. It was an ugly face; but it was a face 
that grew on you hour by hour and day by day. 
The forehead and eyes were the redeeming parts. 
The brow was a clear white, with the skin tightly 
stretched over its remarkably round form; and 
the small blue eyes were full of changing and 
most vivid expressions. Still, it was a decidedly 
plain face. At present it was looking cloudy and 
cross, but slightly amused, as it were, in spite of 
its desire to be severe. He never could be angry 
with a lady, least of all with his mother. 

* Put me out of misery, mother, and tell me if 
I am in a dreadful scrape. Has anything shock- 
ing been found out about me?' And his eyes 
twinkled half with merriment and half with de- 
fiance. 

' I hope there is nothing shocking to find out 
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about you, my dear boy;* and she looked anx- 
iously at him, * You are not in any scrape that 
I am aware of — ' She hesitated. * Only, I wanted 
to talk quietly to you about something; some- 
thing you are doing which maybe a* little — a little 
— ^foo — not quite sensible.' She paused, looked 
nervously at him, felt reassured by the good-hu- 
moured haK smile which played round his mouth, 
and so continued more iBrmly : * Your father and 
I think you have been going rather often of late 
to the Kavanaghs ; and we were afraid — ' Here 
she stopped short, feeling unable to offer her son 
advice upon so delicate a subject, when he had not 
shown any inclination to make her his confidante 
about his love-affairs. 

He saw her dilemma, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to assist her out of it. 

* You are afraid, I daresay, that I shall fall in 
iove with Miss Kavanagh ; and you think, as she 
has no money, that she would be a bad match for 
me, love in an Irish cabin being scarcely in keep- 
ing with the progressive ideas of the nineteenth 
century.' 

He looked so merry and good-humoured, that 
she could not help laughing. 

VOL. I. D 
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*You are quite right; I meant to say some- 
thing very much like that ; only, it was not the 
idea of love in a cottage which oppressed me. No, 
my dear boy; I had rather see you happy in a 
mud cabin than miserable in a palace. It is not 
Miss Kavanagh's want of money which makes 
your father and I so strongly object to the match. 

w 

There are other reasons — reasons which it is im- 
possible I can explain to you' — and she grew very 
red, and looked down — *why — ^which — that is, I 
mean, which would prevent our ever giving our 
consent to a union between any member of our 
family and one of the Kavanaghs.' 

* But do you not think it rather hard that I 
am not to be told those reasons ?' 

* Your father has forbidden me to tell any one.' 
*Do you think he would tell me, if I asked 

him?' 

*He might; but it worries him so much to 
talk about it, that I think you had better say no- 
thing upon the subject.' 

' You know Miss Kavanagh, mother. Is there 
anything about her you would object to see in my 
wife ?' 

' Nothing whatever. I like what I have seen 
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of her exceedingly; and I hear nothing but good 
of her from all sides. No, my dear boy ; there is 
no sort of personal objection to the marriage : it 
is merely the circumstances in which the family 
are involved.' 

* Is Mr. Kavanagh in debt, or likely to appear 
in the Bankruptcy Court ?' 

She smiled slightly. 

* Not that I am aware of.' 

* Then what upon earth is the reason — How- 
ever, it is not fair to question you, since my father 
has forbidden you to tell. But if by any chance I 
did happen to be in love with Miss Kavanagh, I 
should think you and my father could scarcely 
expect me to give her up for some mysterious 
reason which you refuse to explain to me ; why, 
I cannot imagine, unless, perhaps, you think it 
too deep for my infantile mind to understand ;* 
and he looked good-humouredly into his mother's 
eyes. 

* If we found your affections really were in- 
volved in the matter, no doubt we should explain 
all the circumstances of the case to you. Even 
now, if you ask your father, I daresay he will do 
so. I cannot, because of my promise. But I hope. 
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Dennot, my dear boy/ and she looked up at him 
with the most anxious penetrating gaze, * that you 
have no intention of allowing yourself to become 
attached, even in the slightest degree, to Miss Ka- 
vanagh, who, after all, is but a mere child, and 
ought, if she was in her proper place, to be still 
in the schoolroom.' 

* 0, of course, the idea is too absurd to be 
entertained for a moment,' said Dermot gravely. 
* I merely put a hypothetical case, in order that, 
by getting you to tell me this mysterious secret, 
my curiosity might be gratiiBed ; for, I confess, it 
is very much excited at present.' 

Mrs. O'Clery looked as if a load was lifted off 
her mind. She said, with a pleasant smile : 

* I felt sure you could not be so foolish, with 
your mind and intellect, as to become attached to 
an uneducated Irish country-girl. Wait until you 
are in the Guards, and then you will have plenty 
of opportunities of becoming acquainted with some 
sensible accomplished English lady, who will be 
likely in every way to make you a suitable wife. 
What a happiness it will be to have you married, 
and settled comfortably in some nice place near 
this! I am sure your father would act most 
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generously upon such an occasion ; and it would 
be a continual source of joy to us all, and espe- 
cially to your dear grandmother in her old age, to 
see you advantageously married, and living happily 
somewhere near us all.' 

*It sounds remarkably pleasant, certainly; but 
suppose the young English lady, who, I conclude, 
is to be allowed some slight voice in the matter, 
was to raise a few objections — I, for instance, 
being her iBrst stumbling-block? You know I 
am not an Adonis, but, on the contrary, allowed 
on all sides to be the ugliest man at Oxford.' 

*No, that you are not!' exclaimed his mother 
indignantly. 'Besides, appearance in a man is 
nothing — or rather, I should say, handsome fea- 
tures are nothing. Ladies always like the plainest 
man best, as long as he is a gentleman in mind 
and manners. Besides, your position will entitle 
you to some consideration.' 

*But if I was a gentleman in my mind, I 
should never think of my position, more especially 
in an aflfair of the aflfections. Ah, mother,' and 
he shook his head merrily, *I am afraid your 
logic will not bear analysing ; but there is a logic 
which will, and that is, that if we stay here talk- 
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ing any longer, we shall both be late for dinner. 
Thank you very much, all the same, for your kind 
advice and consideration for me;' and he bent for- 
wards tenderly and kissed her forehead. 'I got 
my boots very wet; for I had to dismount and 
lead the mare through Ballinacoon brook; so I 
think I had better run up and change them as 
fast as possible.' 

* O, my dear boy, you should have told me that 
before ! Go ! run quick ! How very wrong of you 
to stand talking there and say nothing about it !' 



CHAPTEK IV. 

It was a hot sultry afternoon in July, a day or 
two after the events related in the previous chap- 
ter had occurred. There was not a breath of wind 
to stir the leaves in a grove of old walnut-trees 
which overshadowed a large dilapidated -looking 
farm-house, standing in a lane which led up to 
the Kilclery lodge -gate. This old farm-house 
looked as if it might once have been a gentleman's 
residence ; but at present it had fallen upon very 
bad days. The doors hung half off their hinges ; 
the panes in most of the windows had been broken, 
and their loss supplied, with more or less success, 
by bits of dirty rags, old shoes, pieces of painted 
wood, lumps of clay, and beaver hats the worse 
for wear. One of the chimneys had fallen down, 
in despair at the altered appearance of the resi- 
dence it had been wont to crown; and many of 
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the slates had left the roof, either in disgust (he- 
cause slates, as all householders kuow, are very 
hoity-toity), or else from the same motives which 
had animated the chimney. Whether it was that 
the inhabitants did not approve of these pro- 
ceedings on the part of their dwelling-house, or 
that they considered a prolonged recreation in the 
open air essential to health, it is not for us to 
decide ; but be their reasons what they may, one 
thing is certain, which is, that the population of 
Ballypogeen farm-house (for that was the name 
this mansion rejoiced in) were passing this par- 
ticular July afternoon al fresco. * Population,' I 
said, and say again, advisedly and after much 
consideration, though I am fully aware it is not 
the term which would in general be applied to the 
inmates of an ordinary dwelling-house. But then 
the census showed that thirty-seven human beings 
shared this hospitable abode. At the present mo- 
ment, thirteen children, ranging from the ages of 
one to eleven, were playing on a manure heap at 
one corner of the house; three boys, attired in 
fragmenta varia, were climbing one of the walnut- 
trees, which grew in what had once been the gar- 
den, but what now looked more like the back slums 
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of an ill-kept pig-sty. Leaning gracefully against 
the half-broken door of the kitchen stood a tall 
fine-looking girl, without shoes or stockings, the 
want being amply supplied by a superb pair of 
feet and ankles. She wore a dark-blue cloak, the 
hood of which, drawn loosely over her head, but 
partly concealed her masses of glossy raven hair, 
which fell in rich abundance round her shoulders.r 
She was talking eagerly in a loud excited voice, 
and gesticulating with such meaning and spirit, 
that a person not within hearing could almost have 
understood what she was saying. Opposite to her 
stood a young lady of about sixteen years of age, 
simply, even plainly, dressed; without the fine 
limbs and bold easy grace of the peasant girl, but 
with the air and dignity of a princess, or rather 
which one is accustomed to think a princess should 
possess. She held her old brown straw hat in her 
hand, and thus exposed her whole head and face 
to the attacks of innumerable gnats, who in this 
hot weather swarmed round the farm-house. Her 
features were good, but far from beautiful. Her 
eyes were clear dark gray, with black eyelashes ; 
her hair was a light brown, cut short, and curling^ 
tightly all over her head. Her complexion was- 
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<$lear and delicate, and was the only thing about 
her which could be called beautiful. Her lips, 
tightly drawn together, expressed far .more deter- 
mination, not to say obstinacy, than sweetness or 
good temper. But there was a charm in the voice 
and manner when she spoke and when she smiled 
which partly compensated for her want of personal 
beauty. At present she appeared absorbed in in- 
terest at the details which were being so graphically 
related by the excited peasant girl. 

* Well, thin, yer honour, ses she to me, " If 
ihim towels an' dusters isn't hemmed inthirely 
by to-morrow mornin', nivur a ha'perth a' money 
nil you get." An' who upon airth's to do 'em, I'd 
jist like to know — half-a-dozen dusters and tin 
towels afore to-morrow morning, an' me with all 
me needles broke, an' no manes of gittin' any 
more ? So ses I, " 'Tis you and yer likes as makes 
the counthry disturbed." And I ses it to her face, 
yer honour ; and I wouldn't tell yer honour no lies 
about the mathur. I ses, " 'Tis you and yer likes 
as nivur come o' dacent people, and is only just 
ris up sudden, as is always a grindin' of us poor 
crathurs; an' though I'd not say I'd go along in 
me notions with thim riotus boys as gits took up 
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by the purlice, still," I ses, ses I, "the likes o' 
you'll have a dale to answer for at the day o' judg- 
mint. All the misery o' thim power sowls as yer 
druv to do wrong ull be upon yer, and ivry one ull 
be spaking aginst yer ; thin maybe ye'd like to 
have a good wurrud from me ; but nivur a bit ull 
you have, iv me tongue fell out afore I spake it." ' 
And the strong well-shaped arm came flying out, 
and the hand was thrown open, half with a gesture 
of defiance and half with an appealing movement, 
as if she knew she was wrong, and yet felt she had 
strong provocation for being so, and wanted her 
listener on that ground to absolve her. 

• O, Bridget, you should not have said that ! 
No wonder she speaks roughly to you, if you talk 
in that way to her. I am surprised that she speaks 
to you at all ; if I was her, I would not.' And 
she gave her head a little toss, and looked at the 
peasant girl as much as to say, * There now, take 
that, and make the best of it.' 

*Ah, but thin yer honour knows as I nivur 
could spake that way to you; why, wouldn't I 
be soft in me head to do sich a thing ? Ah, no ; 
yer honour's the good lady as always is ready to 
help a power crathur whin the thrubbles come 
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upon thim ; an' share an' shore they are come 
upon me now. Awisha, awisha ! ahone^ ahone !' 
And she dragged up her blue apron^ and hiding 
her face in it, burst into a flood of tears. 

The young lady did not show the slightest 
disposition to be melted by the sight, but looked 
as calm, not to say cheerful, as before. 

* Come now, Bridget, don't make such a fuss. 
You will make your eyes red, and then Michael 
will be angry. Dry your eyes at once, do you 
hear me ? If you behave properly, and don't make 
a scene, I will see what I can do for you.' And 
she took hold of the peasant's hands, which were 
mopping away at her eyes, and held them down 
by main force. ^ Now look at me. Bid ; tell me 
the truth, and don't make faces.' (And she scowled 
at the subdued Bridget.) ^ Does Mrs. Parsons ex- 
pect you to bring six dusters and ten towels, aE 
ready hemmed, to her to-morrow morning ? Now, 
don't cry, and don't say a word more than " yes" 
or " no." ' 

* Yes, yer honour, thin; she does ivry bit o' — * 
^ Hush ! How dare you disobey me ! There, 

you are making faces again. If you cry, I won't 
help you one bit.' And she looked quite fiercely 
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at Bridget, who puckered up her face ready for 
another burst of grief. 

*Have you no means whatever of hemming 
any of these dusters and towels ? Yes, or no ?' 

* Not a morsil o' manes, thin, yer honour.' 
^ Say " no" by itself. Now.' 

* No, thin, yer hon^r-' 

* Hush ! Bridget, you are either the stupidest 
or most obstinate woman I ever saw" on earth. You 
deserve to have all the towels and dusters stuffed 
down your throat ; and I will do it too, if you say 
another word but "yes" or "no." Now listen: 
will Mrs. Parsons be satisfied if half the number 
of towels and dusters are hemmed ? will she pay 
you anything ? Yes, or no T 

* Not a ha'perth, thin, yer hon — ' 
^Bridget! Now I know what I shall make 

you do. You must not speak another single word 
while I am here; but ydu must nod when you 
mean " yes," and shake your head when you mean 
" no ;" and if you speak, I shall put my hand over 
your mouth. Do you understand. Bid T 

' I do, yer hon — ' 

' Bridget /' and her voice rose to a shriek, while 
she placed her hand firmly over the loquacious 
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Bridget's mouth. * Now nod, if you don't know 
of any way these things can.be hemmed.* 

Bridget nodded vigorously. 

* There, that will do. Very well; I see only 
one thing to be doiie. Go at once, and without 
speaking, arid bring them all down in a yice tidy 
bundle to me, and I will wait here; only make 
great haste. It* is very late, and I have all the 
dinner to get ready, and papa must not be kept 
waiting. So Tun— fly, don't lose one instant /' And 
she pushed Bridget in at the kitchen-door. Then, 
as the peasant's .tail figure vanished up the wooden 
staircase, she turned and ran towards a boy. of 
four, who was rolling, with an easy nonchalant 
disregard to appearances, in a heap of mud by the 
gate of the ci-devant garden. Seizing tight hold 
of him by his shoulders, she placed him forcibly 
on his feet, and gave him one or two hearty shakes 
and a sharp slap. 

*Did you know that you ought not to do 
that ?' she said, smitten with a sudden sense of 
injustice. 

But the only answer was a loud howl of grief 
and anger, which reached Bridget's ears in one of 
the upper rooms of the farm-house, and caused 
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her to put her head out of the window to see what 
the matter was. 

* Bridget, did I not tell you to make the 
greatest haste ? How dare you stop staring out 
of the window ! Go and collect the towels and 
dusters this instant !' 

Meantime, the fat lump of animated mud 
howled louder and louder, until the echoes of the 
walnut-grove resounded with his screams. 

' Come, come,* said his would-be reformer; * if 
you stop making that liorrid noise at once, I will 
give you some sweets ; but if you don't, I won't 
give you an atom ever again. Now, now' — and 
she stooped down and put her face on a level 
with his, which was just gathering up for a fresh 
burst — ' think of the sweets ! — large pink sweets 
with- white stripes on them.' And she opened her 
eyes and smacked her lips, as if she already saw 
the tempting morsel before her. 

The boy looked interested, left off crying, and 
after a minute or two's consideration, said, 

' Wherur are dey ?' 

' They are not here ; but you shall come down 
into the village with me now when I go home, 
and I will stop at the shop and get them for you. 
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and you shall choose whether you will have pink 
or brown.' 

There was a great deal of discretion in this 
constant fixing of his mind upon the colours — it 
brought the reality so vividly before him. 

*Pink! pink!' 

* Very well ; bright pink, and white stripes. 
I see you know what is good. And now tell me, 
will you eat them all yourself, or will you give any 
to your little brothers and sisters ?* 

* Eat 'im all meself,' promptly and heartily, as 
if there could not be two opinions on the subject.- 

' O, you greedy boy ! I declare I have a great 
mind to shake you again!' she exclaimed, com- 
pletely carried away by her feelings. * Would you 
not like to make your little brothers happy ?' 

^No.' 

* O, really I am quite shocked ! I am afraid 
you are a very bad-dispositioned boy. I wish I 
had the teaching of you ; I would soon whip you 
into some sort of unselfishness ! Does your mo- 
ther never teach you to be a good boy ?' 

* No ; she's a-washin' to-day.' 

^Well, but that need not prevent her from 
bringing you up properly. I am afraid, though, 
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you have naturally an ungenerous disposition ; so, 
after all, perhaps she thinks there would not be 
much use in teaching you to do right.' And she 
turned away and walked towards the house. — 
' Bridget ! Bridget ! when are you coming ? One 
would think you had to make the towels. Bridget !' 
And she called impatiently at the top of her voice. 

* Comin', yer honour — comin' !' 

* If you don't come this instant, I will go with- 
out them !' And she stamped her foot angrily. 

In another minute, the long-suffering Bridget 
appeared at the door, with a large bundle in her 
hands. 

'Yer honour'U nivur be able to lug this lowad 
along; will I screech for Peggy, and give it to 
hur?' 

At that opportune instant, Peggy, a lank girl 
of fifteen, with red hair and a freckled skin, ap- 
peared upon the scene. 

* Peggy, will you be so kind as to carry this 
bundle home after me ? That child — ^I forget his 
name — is coming too. — Now, Bridget, mind you 
are at our door to-morrow morning at nine o'clock 
— ^not a second later ; do you understand ? Good- 
evening, my poor girl !* And then came that sweet 
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smile and indescribable fascination of manner, as 
she leant forward and almost whispered, * I afai so 
sorry for your troubles ! I know how hard it must 
seem to you ; but though it may seem best to do 
wrong, don't do it.* And she gave her hand a 
hearty squeeze, and with a farewell nod turned 
and walked away, leading the muddy little boy by 
his wrist. 

* Come, you must step out, sir ; I cannot be 
loitering away all my time because you don't 
choose to give yourself the trouble to walk pro- 
perly. You are quite strong enough to scream 
the top of the house off, so you are not likely to 
persuade me that you are too weak to walk.* And 
she trudged vigorously along, dragging her youth- 
ful charge's faltering steps after her. 

The shop was not far distant ; and having se- 
lected twopence -worth of large pink sweets, she 
sent him home highly gratified ; and as she had 
another poor person to visit, she sent Peggy on 
with the bundle, and with many injunctions not 
to loiter by the way. She was unavoidably de- 
tained during this last visit; and when she set 
out for home, she found, by looking at her watch, 
that she was full three-quarters of an hour later 
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than she intended to be. 'I must run/ she 
thought. So, swinging a large basket she car^ 
ried lightly on her arm, she set off at full speed 
up a lovely flowering glade in a wood which grew 
on the Kilclery property, and which she had to 
pass through before she could arrive at her home. 
She had no time to notice the extreme beauty of 
the scene around her. The wood grew on the side 
of a hill, which sloped at first gently, and after- 
wards precipitously into the sea ; the golden glit- 
ter on the rippling waves caused by the unclouded 
8un was visible between the stems of the trees ; 
the turf on either side of her path was covered 
thickly with lovely wild -flowers, foxgloves domi- 
neering over all the others; while the smell of 
the lime-blossoms struggled vigorously to make 
itself known, in spite of the fresh sea-breeze which 
blew it disdainfully away. There were numerous 
little rabbits, too, basking luxuriously in the balmy 
-evening air, but strangely alarmed at the rapid 
patter of our young friend's flying footsteps. She 
took neither note nor heed of their startled dis- 
approval of her erratic proceedings, but continued 
to rush along, bounding lightly over any stones 
or mossy mounds which impeded her way, and 
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getting an exquisite bloom in her cheeks and 
sparkle in her eyes, which made her look almost 
beautiful. Suddenly, just as she was clearing 
rather a large heap of stones, a young man pushed 
his way through a low bush which grew at one 
side of the path, and stood just before her. 

* How do you do. Miss Kavanagh V And he 
raised his hat as he held out his hand. ^ I hope 
none of our bulls have broken loose, and are 
chasing you 7 

Nora Kavanagh stopped running ; and though 
panting for breath, and considerably startled and 
astonished, drew herself up haughtily as she said, 

* As far as I am .aware, Mr. O'Clery, your bulls 
are quite safe. I have been unexpectedly detained 
in the village, and am hurrying home to dinner. 
Good-evening.' And with a slight and very cold 
bow, she prepared to walk past him. 

* 0, but do please let me carry that great bas- 
ket for you ! You will be able to get along so 
much faster without it, and I will take great care 
of it ; I will not give it to any bulls. Now, you 
must allow me.' And Dermot O'Clery looked 
merrily into her face with a half-imperative and 
half-imploring expression, while he stretched out 
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one hand to take hold of the basket. ' I am so 
sorry,' he continued gently, 'for having startled 
you ; I must apologise very deeply. Under any 
other circumstances, it would have been quite un- 
pardonable; but really, you see, you were going 
so fast, that had I been so rude as to call after 
you, you would scarcely have heard me, and — 
and — ' he looked at her, and spoke in a voice 
full of meaning — *I could not deny myself the 
pleasure of a short walk with you.' 

She blushed slightly as she relinquished the 
basket into his care. 

*It must be a very quick walk, then; and I 
don't promise that it will not break into a run 
occasionally. I am so very late, and I cannot 
bear to keep papa waiting for his dinner.' 

' But perhaps he will not wait for you.' 

* But that is just it, you see : unfortunately, 
he will be obliged to, for I superintend the cook- 
ing.' And she spoke as if she was announcing 
she was going to a court ball. *I always make 
the sweet things myself; and our 'present cook 
can scarcely boil potatoes without being watched.' 

* Really !' he said, looking amused ; *that is an 
accomplishment they generally excel in, is it not ?' 
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' Yes ; but this poor girl knows scarcely any* 
thing; we took her because she is an orphan. 
She has never had a mother, poor child, to teach 
her anything, so I feel a sort of sympathy for 
her.' 

He started and looked at her ; then, as he saw 
the perfect unconsciousness of her face, sighed 
and looked away for a minute. 

' Have you had time to read the Holy Grail 
since our last meeting ?' he asked, turning the 
conversation abruptly. 

* yes ; I am so much obliged to you for lend- 
ing it to me — it is beautiful ! The descriptions 
of scenery quite carry one away to another world, 
perhaps to fairyland.' And she smiled. 

* They made the most impression on you, 
then ?' 

'Well, yes, I think they did; they seem to 
me to be the most important part of the book; 
don't you think so ?' 

*Yes,' he said, looking very much pleased; 
' your criticism is admirable ! He makes the 
working-out of character subordinate to his scenic 
effects.' And he laughed at his own fine lan- 
guage. 'It is a great pity, I think; for charac- 
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ters interest me so much more than scenery; don't 
they you ?' 

' I don't know,' she said, looking thoughtful. 
*I never thought of comparing the two before.* 
She walked on for a few minutes in silence. * I 
think studying characters puzzles and worries one 
a good deal, while scenery is so calming, and espe- 
cially in the evening seems to lift me up out of 
myself. I am often so glad to get away from 
people, and be alone in the woods and by the 
sea.' 

*Ah, yes!' he said, his eyes sparkling with a 
keen sympathy ; ' nothing on earth is so delight- 
ful as perfect solitude in beautiful scenery: the 
very thought of the existence of other human be- 
ings, ever so far oflf, helps to spoil that delicious 
sense of being taken into the confidence of Nature ; 
for who would make a confidant of half-a-dozen 
people ? No, we must be alone ; and then what 
secrets she tells us ! How she opens to us another 
world, and throws a whole new light on this one ! 
How she shows us the key to life, which we lose 
sight of entirely in the hurry and bustle of our 
every-day worries ! What visions she makes us 
see ! what dreams she whispers in our ear ! But' 
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— and he sighed passionately — ' only when we are 
young, only when we are innocent !' And then 
he added in a whisper, with a low groan, ' When 
we have fallen, how awful her silence is !' And 
he clasped his hands, and hung his head, and 
walked along as if he were a convict going back to 
prison after his day's work. 

Nora looked at him with the deepest interest, 
— perhaps with something more than interest, only 
she did not acknowledge any stronger feeling to 
herself. Her powers of affection had never as yet 
been awakened ; she had never been conscious of 
a feeling so strong that she could not conquer it 
whenever she pleased ; so that she was not able 
even to imagine the danger in which she stood at 
present. 

Suddenly he said, turning to her with a look 
of deep devotion, ' How happy you must be, alone 
with the woods and the wild-flowers !' 

' Yes, I am,' she answered simply ; * much 
happier than in society.' 

' In uncongenial society, you mean, do you 
not?' he said quickly. *You are happy, surely, 
when you find a person who understands you ?' 
And he looked at her with an intenseness and 
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anxiety which made her stare when she met his 
eyes. 

' I don't think there is much about me to un- 
derstand.' And she smiled. 

* Ah, I don't know that.' And he looked at 
her with one of those looks that made her heart 
beat when she met them. * There are not many, 
I think, who would really understand such a na- 
ture as yours.' 

* Am I such a puzzle, then?' she asked merrily. 

* Not to me,' he said in a very low voice ; * at 
least, only when you are so reserved that you will 
not let me know your real thoughts and feelings.' 

She blushed and looked annoyed. ' If a lady 
wishes to conceal her feelings, it is unchivalrous 
of any gentleman to try to read them.' There 
was a slight ring of scorn in her voice which 
nettled him, but at the same time increased his 
admiration for her. 

' But if a man is so anxious on the subject 
that it seems as if his very life depended on his 
knowing them, then is it unchivalrous ?' He bent 
towards her, and she felt that his eyes were fixed 
on her ; but she looked straight in front of her as 
she said, in a low firm voice, 
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* Then it is worse than ever. A man's chivalry 
is not worth a straw unless 'he is tempted to be 
unchivalrous.' 

' But there are some temptations which mortal 
man cannot resist.' 

* There are none,' she said in a clear indignant 
tone ; ' and he is unworthy of the name of a man 
who could say such a thing.' 

He looked thoroughly rebuked and taken down 
as he walked on by her in silence for some mi- 
nutes. 

Suddenly she exclaimed, ' How I have been 
loitering ! I must really run the rest of the way, 
I think we had better say good-bye, Mr. O'Clery.' 

He stretched out his hand with the most de- 
jected air. 

' Excuse me if I was rude to you,' she said, 
with gentle courtesy of manner. ' I felt strongly, 
and I fear I spoke hastily ; but, indeed, I did not 
intend to wound your feelings.' 

* It is I who ought to apologise,' said Dermot 
frankly. * I was carried away by my feelings, and 
said what I ought not to have said ; though your 
rebuke was rather sharp, I deserved it thoroughly; 
indeed, I deserve most things that I get in this 
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world.' And he laughed. * But I must say, I had 
rather have received your apology than not have 
suflFered the pain which called it forth.' He took 
her hand in his. * Must we say good-bye ? I wish 
you would let me go home with you and help you 
about that dinner.' He looked so pleading, and 
so thoroughly in earnest, that she could not help 
bursting out laughing. 

* You !' she exclaimed merrily. * You help me 
to cook the dinner ! A fine dinner it would be, I 
expect. Why, I daresay, if the truth were known, 
you don't know how to boil potatoes.' 

' 0, yes, but I do, though !' he exclaimed 
eagerly. *I've done it lots of times on board 
the yacht. My father used to tell me when I was 
a boy' (and he spoke with the air of a man of 
sixty, at least), ' that I did them better than any 
cook he ever had. So, you see, you might let me 
help you in that at least.' And he looked as if 
he really expected her to give him leave to accom- 
pany her. 

She laughed a merry laugh. 

' You can't come now, I am afraid, because 
there would not be dinner enough for four ; but if 
your health is likely to suffer from anxiety on the 
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Bubject, I daresay papa would ask you to dinner 
Bome night, so that you might have an oppor- 
tunity of satisfying your curiosity as to my cook- 
ing abiKties ; and if you don't approve of the way 
the potatoes are boiled, I promise you faithfully, 
jou shall have some hot water up into the dining- 
room, and dress them for yourself. There now, * 
that ought to satisfy an alderman himself.' 

' Yes ; but it does not satisfy Dermot O'Clery, 
who wants to penetrate into the sacred precincts 
of that kitchen.' And he looked merrily, but still 
with a pleading gaze, into her eyes. 

' Then I'm afraid Dermot O'Clery must remain 
imsatisfied.' And she gave a slight bow as she 
flew off like a young fawn, and was soon out of 
his sight. 

He stood looking in the direction in which 
she had disappeared for some minutes, and then 
turned round, folded his arms, and with a long- 
drawn sigh, began to walk home. 

* How lovely she is !' he thought. * She has 
such good manners, too ; and yet she has never 
mixed in any society ; how on earth did she get 
them ? Ah !' — and he shook his head, and looked 
up sweetly at an astonished old elm-tree in front 
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of him — ' they are . but the natural expression of 
the most pure and courteous heart that ever beat 
in a woman's breast !' 

Dermot had a dreamy contemplative mind ; he 
was an eminently unpractical man. 



CHAPTEB V. 

When Nora arrived at home, she found the orphan 
who was acting as cook rushing about in a great 
state of fume and flurry, in consequence of the 
prolonged absence of her young mistress, and the 
knowledge of her own incapacity for dressing the 
dinner properly without advice or assistance. Nora* 
soon took off her walking things, tied on a large 
white apron, tucked up her sleeves, and set to 
work in good earnest ; and in consequence of her 
vigorous exertions, her father and brother had 
their dinner at the hour they were accustomed to ; 
and were refreshed by the pleasant sight of the 
only lady of the house dressed in a fresh white 
muslin, with a light-blpe sash and bows. How 
bright and innocent Nora looked, how healthy and 
full of fun and spirits, as she sat at the head of 
the table, helping the soup which she herself had 
made! 

' You may give me plenty, my dear, for I am 
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very hungry after my ride, and your soups are 
capital,' said her father. Then suddenly turning 
to the awkward young groom who waited at table, 
and who was dashing about the things on the 
sideboard with a distracting clatter, he exclaimed 
sharply, ' For goodness' sake, Jonas, don't make 
such an abominable noise ! I should like to know 
how we are to hear ourselves speak ?' 

' 'Tisn't me, yer honour ; 'tis the knives and 
forks.' 

Arthur burst into a merry laugh, and Nora 
could not help joining in it. 

' Come, come,' said Mr. Kavanagh, who had a 
hasty temper; 'you two young people seem to 
spend your lives laughing; it is high time you be- 
gan to think of something serious; you will find life 
is not such a laughing matter as it seems, I expect.' 

Nora looked grave directly. 

Arthur, however, was not so docile. 

*A fellow must laugh when he is amused; 
one can't turn into a mummy before one's time,' 
he muttered between his mouthfuls of soup* 

* Papa dearest,' broke in Nora, * did you hap- 
pen to see Michael O'Flagerty out to day ?' 

*Yes, the young scoundrel! he'll be trans- 
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ported before the chapter is out. He has just 
been caught poaching on the Briansbeg property, 
and I hope he'll get six months' hard labour. He 
deserves six years.' 

Nora looked very sad, but did not speak. 

*You are thinking of Bridget,' said Arthur, 
looking at her. 

* Yes, I was. I saw her to-day, poor thing ; 
she is in such distress !' 

'I'll tell you what it is, Nora; I wish you 
would give up visiting those people; they are a 
worthless set, and disgrace the whole place,' said 
her father sharply. ' I shall turn the whole crew 
of them out if they don't mend their ways before 
next rent-day, and then all of them that are not 
in jail may just find their way to the workhouse.' 

* 0, papa, please — dearest papa !' said Nora, in 
a beseeching voice, as she clasped her hands, put 
her head on one side, and looked at him in a way 
that she had which always softened his heart. 

* Well, my dear ! well, my dear ! what do you 
expect me to do ? — to tell them to live on there 
as long as they like, without paying any rent? 
and that I am delighted to see them destroying 
the house and land, turning the garden into a 
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pigsty^ and pulling the slates off the roof to stop 
up the broken panes of glass with ? and that my 
daughter shall go down whenever they may please 
to want her, and bring them anything they ask 
for, eh ?' 

Nora laughed merrily. 

'Now, now, papa,' and she shook her head, 
* why did you not add that you would give Michael 
a vote, when he was standing to be elected as head 
centre ?' 

'Well, I might, to be sure, only, you see, I 
have not your wits ;' and he looked at her fondly. 

' Well, but, papa, dear Bridget is a good girl, 
and does try to work and do something to support 
herself; it is not fair that the faults of the rest of 
the family should be visited on her.' 

' Well, but what did she marry such a rascally 
husband for ?' 

' I suppose, poor thing, she did not know how 
bad he was ; no doubt he talked very finely to her, 
and promised that she would reform him, and so 
on — indeed, she has told me he did.' 

' More fool she to mind him, then ! She must 
have known what he was perfectly well; and if 
she did not, her friends could have told her. 

VOL. I. p 
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Why, he has been a notorious poacher and bad 
character these ten years ! The police in Dublin 
know him as well as they know the Lord Chan- 
cellor. I have no patience with women — they 
marry a fellow of that sort, against the wishes of 
all their friends ; and then they expect every one 
to be just as civil to them, and pity them, and 
make a fuss about them !' 

There was a silence for some time. Presently, 
when the cloth had been taken away, the wine 
and fruit put down, and the servant retired for 
good, Mr. Kavanagh said, 

' I hear that young MuUyns was here to-day. 
I don't like the fellow ; I hear no good of him 
anywhere. I wish he would keep away from 
this.' 

* So do I !' said Nora heartily. 

' He is as great a snob as ever came from be- 
hind a counter,' said Arthur, sipping his wine 
complacently. 

* That he is,' assented his sister. 

*I think I shall tell Jonas to say "Not at 
home" to him for the future,' said Mr. Kavanagh. 

' I told him to, long ago,' said Nora ; ' but 
then Mr. Mullyns loiters about the place until he 
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meets me either coming in or going out, when^ of 
course, I can't say "Not at home." ' 

* The impudent young puppy !' exclaimed her 
father angrily. 

' You might be like that sage ancient — who 
was he ?' said Arthur — ' who went to see a friend, 
and when told by his servant he was not at home, 
went away a little affronted, but determined to pay 
him out ; so when next he came to see him, he 
shouted from' a top window to say he was not at 
home. Of course the other laughed in his face, 
and asked him if he expected him to believe him ; 
to which he replied, "Why, you impudent fellow, 
I believed your servant when he told me you 
were not at home ; and now you won't believe me, 
though I tell you so with my own lips." ' 

Nora burst into a merry laugh, in which Mr. 
Kavanagh joined. 

' Ah,' he said, ' you see what it is to have a 
classical scholar in the house !' 

' Classical scholar, indeed !' said Arthur deri- 
sively ; * I wish I had time to be a scholar of any- 
thing but the best way to drain a bog and make a 
Penian pay his rent/ 

*Poor persecuted Arthur!' said Nora, gently 
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patting his hands; 'he must marry an heiress, 
and then he can sit in an arm-chair reading 
classics all day.' 

* If he had to read them even half of the day, 
and to earn his bread by working his brains, he 
would grumble finely, I expect, and wish he was out 
hunting a Fenian in a bog,' said Mr. Kavanagh. 

' Fenians know a little better than to get into 
a bog,' said Arthur, shaking his head with a 
slight smile, as he began to mash up his rasp- 
berries with cream and sugar. 

When Nora left the gentlemen, she went into 
the drawing-room, to arrange some flowers she 
had previously brought in from the garden in a 
Belique vase. Arthur soon joined her. 

' Will you come for a row ?' 

* 0, yes ! I should like it of all things,' she 
exclaimed eagerly. * Such a lovely evening, too ! 
Here, the flowers can wait ;' and she threw down a 
bundle of them on the table, and ran off full speed 
to dress herself. 

She was soon back again, looking very pretty, 
with her dress pinned up, a blue cashmere shawl 
thrown over her shoulders, and a coquettish little 
hat on the top of her curly hair. 
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' Come along. The wind is rising rather ; we 
shall not be able to go very far,' said Arthur, as 
they stepped out of the hall-door. 

They were soon in Arthur's stout seaworthy 
dingy, Nora steering and he rowing. 

' Where shall I steer to ?' 

* Suppose we go up along the shore of Kil- 
elery ?' 

* Yes, certainly. I like that too, quite the best 
pull ; it is such a lovely place.' 

*Yes, there's not another like it in Europe,' 
said Arthur warmly. 

Strange that two such very young people 
should take such a great interest in what, after 
all, was not strikingly beautiful scenery ! And 
still Kalclery did look very lovely this evening — 
the old red towers were lit up by the last rays of 
the setting' sun, and the untrained clusters of ivy, 
which clung round the windows at one end of the 
Castle, waved about in the evening breeze. The 
old trees were casting long shadows, which looked 
as if they would never end, up the lawn; one 
great beech, which grew near the edge of the 
rocks which sloped down to the sea, threw such 
a huge shadow that it reached to within a few 
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yards of the Castle. There were no large waves 
on the bay, as there were before or after a gale, 
but only a little surface ruffle, sufficient to break 
the unity of the path of light which gilded the 
sea towards the west, but not sufficient to cause 
the slightest sensation of unpleasantness to the 
worst sailor who ever ventured into a boat. 

Arthur kept turning his head round con- 
tinually, and straining his eyes towards the part 
of the lawn nearest to the Castle. 

*Do you see any one, Nol?* he asked at 
length anxiously. 

*No,' said Nora, laughing; *who do you ex- 
pect to see T 

*The Archbishop of Canterbury, of course,* 
said Arthur, gravely rowing away. 

* I suppose that is why you look at the lawn !* 
said Nora merrily. 

He laughed a little, and looked round once 
more. 

*I do see some one, Nollie — two people, a 
man and a woman; and, what's more, they are 
coming down to the beach !' 

' Who can they be ?' exclaimed Nora, with an 
air of the most childlike unconsciousness, though 
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a slight flush stole into her cheek even while she 
spoke. 

'I think it is Bermot O'Cleij and Miss 
Eleanor/ he said in an excited tone, as he began to 
row nearer to the shore. * Miss O'Clery scarcely 
ever comes out of an evening, so I think it must 
be Miss Eleanor/ he muttered to himself. 

* Arthur, don't go so near the shore, it is so 
rude ; exactly as if we were determined to see them, 
whether they liked it or not.' 

He grumbled and muttered, but obeyed, as 
every one always did obey Nora, and rowed slowly 
and with uneven strokes out in the direction of the 
mouth of the bay. 

But if flight was their real object, they were 
doomed to be disappointed ; for the two figures got 
into a punt which was lying on the shore, pushed 
off, and began to row rapidly straight after them. 

* Now I will stop,' said Arthur, leaning on his 
oars, and watching with sparkling eyes the prow 
of the little punt cleaving the rippling waves as it 
bounded lightly towards them. 

Nora sat still with the tiller ropes in her hand. 
A few minutes more, and the punt pulled up along- 
side the dingy. Dermot O'Clery, in bis full even- 
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ing dress, without his hat, and with all his sunny 
cnrls blowing about in the fresh sea breeze, stopped 
rowing, shipped his oar nearest to the dingy as 
the punt floated up alongside, and catching hold of 
her gunwale to keep them together, said, 

' Good-evening, Miss Kavanagh ; what a lovely 
evening ! Nellie and I thought we spied you out 
of the drawing-room window — you know, Nellie 
has such wonderful eyes !' 

* 0, what a shame !' said Nellie, blushing; * you 
know you saw them first, and were so wild to go, 
that you would scarcely wait for me to fetch my 
cloak.' 

She looked very pretty in that same cloak, with 
all her thick golden curls hanging round her 
shoulders, and one of Dermot's old straw Eton 
hats with a blue ribbon on the side of her head, 
one bit of the broken rim hanging a little over her 
face. It was a sweet, pleasant, good little face, but 
without any of the character or depth that there 
was in Nora's. 

* Were you out in your cutter to-day ?' asked 
Arthur of Dermpt. 

' No, I was not ; she has sprung a leak some- 
how or other, so I have been obliged to have her 
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hauled up for repairs ; which is a bore, for I wanted 
to race her against MuUyns the day after to-mor- 
row — he has been bragging so much lately about 
that old tub of his, that I am dying to give him a 
good beating.' 

* The Witch of Enior would do that easily; I 
should like to see the race.' 

* Could you not come and sail with me ? I will 
let you know the day before we start. I expect 
she will be afloat again before the end of the week.' 

' 0, thank you very much ; but sha'n't I be 
too heavy ballast ?' 

* I can easily pitch you overboard, if I find you 
are.' 

They all laughed, and Nora said that was a 
proceeding she should not approve of. 

* I'll tell you what I think would be a very good 
plan,' said Dermot gravely. * If I was to get into 
your boat, Kavanagh, and you into mine : you will 
find these oars rather hard to pull with, they are 
the gig oars, and too thick for the rowlocks; but 
I daresay you will be able to manage, you are a 
better oar than I am. What do you say to the 
plan ?' 

* Capital, nothing could be better !' exclaimed 
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Arthnr, ignoring his sister's frowns and shakings 
of the head. Dermot did not see them^ for he was 
shipping his other oar. 

' Bnt it is very dangerous changing ont here 
in such deep water,' said Nora. * One of you might 
faUin.' 

^Not the least, Miss Kavanagh, when one is 
accustomed to it. You may he sure nothing will 
happen to us — "the devil takes care of his own 
chicks." ' 

' You can speak for yourself; hut I don't wish 
Arthur to he drowned.' 

Arthur laughed, and said ' Bosh V as he stood 
up and prepared to step into the punt. Dermot 
T^as already in the dingy. 

* We'll not cruise in company, I vote,' he said, 
as he pushed the punt vigorously away from the 
dingy, and unshipping his oars, hegan to row in 
the opposite direction to the one in which Arthur 
was turning the bow of the punt. 

*You must pardon me. Miss Kavanagh, for 
taking such sudden posB^ssion of your boat ; but 
I saw your brother was dying for an interview with 
my little sister, and I could not be so hard-hearted 
as not give him an opportunity. I am sure she 
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is yeiy fortunate to have attracted the affections 
of such a capital good fellow as Elavanagh. I 
could not wish to see her married to a better 
man.' 

This came very well from Dermot, for Nora 
could not but be aware what an 'exceedingly bad 
match the world would consider her penniless 
brother for the rich and pretty young Miss O'Clery. 
Then, too, Dermot looked so nice in his evening 
things, with his curls blowing about; and his eyes 
looked so penitent and pleading, that she could not 
but forgive him for what she had at first considered 
his unpardonable forwardness in entering the boat 
uninvited by her. And after all, was it not that 
he might have a talk with her that he came ? So 
instead of speaking bitterly, as she had intended 
doing, or of being sulky and not opening her lips, 
she said in her own natural manner, 

* They are rather young to think of marrying 
yet, and Arthur is so poor that he cannot hope to 
settle for many years to come.' 

* Money is of no consideration where there are 
such noble and generous qualities as your brother 
has ; besides, Nellie will have a good fortune, and 
they could live on the interest of that until he 
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earns something for himself, which I daresay he 
will sooner than you think; an agent's is not snch 
a bad business in Ireland, and your brother is so 
steady and hardworking, I should not wonder if he 
were a rich man one of these days. Besides, as 
I said, Nellie has her own fortune ; and if that 
were not enough, I would gladly give her some- 
thing out of my allowance to help to make both 
ends meet.' He forgot that he was generally con- 
siderably in debt. 

'I am sure it is very kind of you to say so,' 
said Nora heartily; *but they are both so very 
young, that they can afford to wait many years be- 
fore they think of such a thing as marriage.' 

' I cannot see myself why people should wait 
till they are a hundred and twenty before they 
marry, though I know it is the fashion to think so 
in the present day.' 

* I suppose,' said Nora, looking frankly into his 
eyes, * it is that they may know their own minds 
before they choose the person they are to live with 
for Kfe.' 

He smiled. 

* My theory is this : that no one should marry 
unless he is in love; that one can only be really 
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in love once in one's life ; that whether that love 
comes sooner or later matters hut little ; hut that 
when it does come, he it in our sixteenth or our 
sixtieth year, we should marry then and there, with- 
out a moment's waiting.' 

' But,' said Nora, getting excited in the argu- 
ment, ' there might he things which would make 
it impossible. Suppose the person you loved re- 
fused you, or, if you were a woman, never asked 
you ; or suppose you were too poor to marry ; or 
suppose you were engaged before you saw the per- 
son you loved.' 

' The two first of those are the only excuses I 
should allow; the others are mere conventional 
harriers raised by a corrupt state of society, and 
which I should like to see broken down once and 
for ever;' and he rowed away violently, as if he 
were in the act of breaking down those said bar- 
riers. 

'But surely, if you were engaged before you 
saw the person you loved, it would be very wrong 
to break off your engagement — ^it would be break- 
ing your word of honour.' 

His eyes flashed. 

'Do you not think it would be much more 
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wrong to marry the person you did not love, espe- 
<sially when you knew you loved another ?' 

She looked puzzled, but, after a minute's con- 
sideration, said, if she found such an affection 
in her heart, she should crush it out at once, and 
never think of the man again. 

* You are rather severe, I think,' said Dermot, 
with a bitterness so unworthy of the occasion, that 
it could only come &om some deep feeling in his 
heart which had been suddenly grated on. 'Do 
you believe, then, in the possibility of ** crushing 
out" an affection, which you talk of just as you 
would of crushing a blackbeetle ?' 

Nora stared with astonishment at the angry 
sourness of his tone. 

' I should have thought the human heart, 
though it might be sinful, was worthy of a little 
more consideration than an insect.' 

* I never said anything about a blackbeetle,' 
she answered, drawing herself up haughtily. 

She saw his brow gathering up into a frown, 
and sharp flashes darting from his small blue eyes, 
and she thought, * What a bad temper he has got ! 
Does he think he will frighten me by making 
those hideous faces ? For if he does, he is very 
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much mistaken;' and she looked as proud and dig- 
nified as if she had been Queen Elizabeth order- 
ing Leicester under arrest. 

As for poor Dermot, the last thing he thought 
of was frightening Nora. He felt very cross and 
impatient. Presently he spoke in a low voice, 
full of suppressed feeling, while he kept his eyes 
steadily fixed on his oars. 

' Miss Kavanagh, tell me — and don't laugh at 
me, for indeed I am in earnest about this — tell 
me if you think it possible to extinguish an a&c- 
tion which has wound itself so round one's heart 
that it seems as if one's life must go with it ?' 

She paused for an instant ; then spoke coldly, 
but in a low voice. 

' If it were your duty to do it, it would be pos- 
sible. I think it is possible to do anything right.* 

* Not to a person who had been doing wrong 
all his life ?' 

She smiled one of her own merry smiles. 

^Well, that would make a difference, I sup- 
pose. I confess I never thought of such a state 
of things as that ;' and she laughed outright, in 
spite of his grave face. * I suppose it would be a 
case of what I saw up over a prison-door once in 
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Dublin : ** Let the thief reform his ways, and he 
may look on better days." ' 

He bit his lip fiercely; not the shadow of a 
smile passed over his face. 

She did not mind. She felt very happy and 
merry, enjoyed the fresh sea-breeze, and the quick 
bounding motion of the boat, as the wind rose and 
they got out into rougher water ; and she did not 
intend to spoil her pleasure because he saw fit 
to sit there grinding his teeth. So she devoted 
her thoughts to her steering, and to catching 
pieces of sea-weed as they floated past, while she 
hummed, 'A life on the ocean wave, a home on 
the rolling deep.' 

He was silent for a long time, not trusting 
himself to speak. 

The twilight was dying away, and the moon 
was high up in the heavens, and beginning to 
cast her beams of silver across the tossing waves. 
The wind had risen considerably, and the sea was 
much rougher than when first Nora and Arthur 
had started. 

'Mr. O'Clery, it is getting late. Don't you 
think we had better be turning homewards ?' 

He started as if awakened from a dream. 
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* Home ? 0, no ; not yet. Why, the evening 
has scarcely hegun ! Are you tired of my society 
so soon ?' he added, in a tone of deep sadness, 
while he looked at her with a melancholy reproach- 
fulness, dififerent from his fiery glances of a few 
minutes previously. 

* Yes ; you have been talking so incessantly 
lately, that I am quite wearied,' she answered, as 
she drew a long piece of sea-weed into the boat. 
' It is not,' she continued, looking at her watch, 
' that I am tired of anything in particular that I 
want to go home, but that I am afraid papa will 
be anxious if we are out very late. Besides, I like 
to give him his tea ; and I shall not be able to, 
unless we go back at once. So I think, please, if 
you were to turn her bow homewards, it would be 
better.' 

He obeyed immediately. After rowing towards 
the shore for a minute or two in silence, he said : 

* I hope it will be fine for the croquet party to- 
morrow. What do you thiijik of the sky ?* 

* Very promising,' she said, looking up at the 
moon ; ^ clear moon and good horizon ; could not 
be better.' 

*Mind you come early — very early — and stay 
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Tery late ; for if you do not, I shall not be able to 
speak to you. I shall have such a lot of running 
about and entertaining to do when every one is 
there — John's not a bit of use — ^and all the fetch- 
ing chairs, and showing the garden, and making- 
up croquet parties, and flirting with the young 
ladies, falls on me ; and a great bore it is, I can 
tell you ;' and he made a wry face, and gave his 
shoulders a little shrug. He added in a low voice^ 
*I shall be thinking of you all the time;' and Ijie 
looked at her intently. 

* Then you will be highly entertaining to every 
one else,' she said sarcastically, though a slight 
flush spread over her cheeks as she made a grab 
at a piece of passing sea-weed, and hauled it suc- 
cessfully on board. *Is there going to be a 
band ?' 

* Yes ; nearly all the oflBcers of the regi- 
ment are coming, and they are very kindly going 
to bring their band. We shall probably wind up 
with a dance. If we do, may I have the pleasure 
of the first waltz with you? — ^the first waltz,' he 
hurried on, without waiting for an answer, * and 
the first gallop, and the first quadrille, and the 
third waltz, and — ^ 
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Nora's thrilling peals of laughter stopped his 
proceeding any farther, 

* Your opinion of your own attractions as a 
partner cannot be very low.' 

He got crimson, and looked confounded. 

*I beg your pardon,' he said, in the most apo- 
logetic tone. ' Eeally — really I must have for- 
gotten what I was saying.' 

'Look, look!' she exclaimed, suddenly leaning 
eagerly forward in the boat. * What are those two 
doing ? They are waving a white handkerchief to 
• us on the end of an oar. Something must have 
happened. Row to them — quick, quick !' and she 
looked very excited. 

' I expect it is only some tricks,' said Dermot 
composedly, as he turned away from looking at 
them. ' They look far too jolly to be in any danger.* 

When they arrived at the punt, they found 
Arthur had dropped an oar overboard, and that it 
had floated a considerable way out to sea. 

'You must have been paying great attention 
to your rowing when that happened,' said Dermot 
mischievously, as he looked at Arthur. 

Poor Arthur got crimson, and did not attempt 
to exculpate himself; but Nellie said quickly : 
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* A great wave came and knocked it out of his 
hand when he was not looking.' 

*Hum !' said her brother. ' Sounds probable, 
considering the state of the sea. You were less 
fortunate than we were. You must have had bad 
weather here;' and he smiled as he prepared to 
row after the delinquent oar. 

He soon brought it back again ; and the gen- 
tlemen changed boats and said good-bye. 

' Mind you come very early,' were Dermot's last 
words as he pressed Nora's hand before leaving 
the dingy. 

'I cannot come before papa and Arthur,' she 
said, laughing; * unless you wish me to hire an 
outside jaunting-car in the village, and come dash- 
ing up on it alone. I might say I did it by special 
request.' 

He tried to smile, but felt cross at her careless 
gaiety, and the provoking way in which she would 
treat his real feelings, as if they were but polite 
superficial sentiment. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Nora was up the next morning at five o'clock. 
The first thing she did was to look out of her 
op6n bedroom window, to see if the weather was 
likely to be fine for the croquet party at Kilclery. 
It was a fresh breezy morning, the sun coming 
out in occasional gleams, and the scud flying very 
fast, as if a gale was not far distant. ^All the 
smart dresses will get splendidly blown about/ 
she thought, with a little amused laugh, to herself 
as she turned away from the window. As soon as 
she was dressed, she went down-stairs to her sew- 
ing-machine, which stood in a little back room, 
where she kept all the house-linen. She pulled 
down oS a shelf Bridget's bundle of dusters and 

« 

towels, and proceeded immediately to hem them, 
working with the greatest rapidity, singing in a 
low voice to herself as she rattled away at her very 
noisy old machine. They were all finished, neatly 
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folded, and made up in their bundle again before 
■ breakfast ; and she had been out to the farmyard 
to superintend the milking of the cows, and then 
into the kitchen to help to cook the mushrooms 
and eggs, which formed her father's favourite 
breakfast-dish. 

She had never contracted the habit of weaving 
romances about her future life ; nor had she spent 
all her young days dreaming about the 'coming 
man.' She had an idea that it was not quite right, 
from an ethical point of view — though she did not 
use those fine words in her own mind ; still she 
had an idea — a strange idea for a modern young 
lady, as I have no doubt, dear reader, you will 
agree with me in thinking when you hear it — ^that 
it was not quite right,, or the very best thing she 
could do, to think all day about gentlemen and 
love-affairs. But this little absurdity, this weak 
and feminine hobby on her part, you perhaps will 
pardon, when you remember the secluded manner 
in which she had been brought up — alone with 
her father and brother, completely debarred from 
the elevating and purifying influence of female 
society. Besides, she had had so much vulgar 
hard work to do, that great things in sentiment 
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cQuld scarcely be expected from her. How could 
visions of the tender passion, or dreams of an 
adoring Adonis, float before a mind continually 
occupied with the best way of boiling potatoes, or 
dressing eggs and mushrooms ? It is possible to 
fancy the horror with which an ideal Cupid would 
revolt; from finding himself in the same soul with 
conjectures as to whether it would be advisable to 
give the old cow mangel-wurzels during the win- 
ter. How was it possible that the cloud-born mys- 
ticisms, or the gushing humanitarianism, which 
every right-minded girl ought to be imbued with 
in the present day, could coexist side by side with 
doubts as to whether it would be quite kind to 
follow the old gardener's advice, and whip the 
hens with nettles in order to make them lay? No; 
Nora was very unfashionable, sadly behind her 
time ; and, poor girl ! what was worse still, she 
did not know it. At present she sat and thought 
of Dermot. That was rather fashionable : a young 
woman ought always to be thinking of a young 
man, when she is not talking to one. Some young 
man, any young man — it does not much matter 
who, so long as he is a young man ; that is the 
great point. Well, Nora sat and thought of ' her 
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young man ;' and she found the employment very 
interesting. She thought how odd it was that she 
should remember all his words, and find his ideas 
mingling with and giving a tone to her views on 
almost every subject. And so she sat, and won- 
dered on and on about all manner of strange feel- 
ings she began to discover in her heart. 

The hour of the croquet party arrived. Der- 
mot was taking two pretty, but formal and silent 
girls to one of the croquet grounds on the lawn, 
there to introduce them to some other young ladies 
and some officers, and set them all playing croquet, 
when Lord Ballyowen's very magnificent barouche 
dashed up with a flourish to the hall-door, followed 
almost immediately by the Kavanaghs' quiet little 
poiiy-carriage, with its one fat brown pony, who 
always would begin to walk at the slightest ap- 
proach to a hill, notwithstanding the vehement 
remonstrances of his charioteer, Nora. 

Dermot felt his pulse quicken ; but with per- 
fect self-command he never turned his head, but 
continued to talk with the most interested manner 
to the two young ladies he was escorting. They 
were talking about a grand luncheon party that 
was to take place at Briansbeg during the follow- 
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ing week, on the occasion of the confirmation which 
was to be held at the old parish church on that 
property. 

' I dislike a luncheon party, as . a rule,' said 
Dermot. * It may be because I never eat luncheon 
on ordinary occasions. A wedding breakfast is the 
best form it can take. Don't you* think so ?' he 
said, looking at the elder and primmer of the two 
young ladies. 

* A wedding breakfast is often very sad,' said 
the lady addressed, while she gave a deep sigh 
and looked up at the clouds. * Marriage is a very 
solemn thing.' 

Dermot kept his countenance admirably. For- 
tunately for his peace of mind, they had just ar- 
rived at the croquet ground; and, having intro- 
duced them to a party of ladies and gentlemen 
already assembled there, he left them. When he 
had nearly reached the house, and was congratu- 
lating himself on being so close to Nora, he met 
a large party of ladies and gentlemen who were 
anxious to see the conservatories, and, of course, 
he was obliged to turn about and show them the 
way, and then conduct them over the conserva- 
tories when they were reached. One or two of the 
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party happened to be great florists ; so the conse- 
quence was, that nearly an hour passed before 
poor Dermot could, with any politeness, extricate 
himself from his difficulties, and fly in search of 
' the one loved form.' But the said loved form 
was nowhere to be found. He searched the house 
all over, and then stole rapidly about the lawn^ 
hiding behind all the bushes and trees he could 
find, so as not to be obliged to stop every minute 
to speak to some one. But Nora had vanished ; 
and as he could not see Mr. Kavanagh either, the 
sickening apprehension came over him that they 
might have gone away. Perhaps Mr. Kavanagh 
had business which necessitated his leaving, in 
which case Nora would be certain to accompany 
him. Just as these gloomy expectations were be- 
ginning to gain a footing in Dermot's mind, he 
heard a clear merry laugh behind a Portugal laurel 
close to him, and in another instant Nora, in con- 
versation with a Captain Ferrers, rounded the cor- 
ner, and stood in front of him. 

He raised his hat and stretched out a slightly 
trembling hand. 

' How do you do, Miss Kavanagh ? Found at 
last V 
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' Why, am I so very invisible ?' 

^ To me/ he said with emphasis, as he turned 
to shake hands with Captain Ferrers, thongh a 
scowl was on his face as he did so. ^ Have yon 
seen my sister Eleanor ? I am looking for her 
everywhere,' he continued, without the shadow of 
a blush. 

' I think she is on the croquet ground on the 
upper lawn,' said Nora. 

' Thank you;' and with an air of perfect non- 
chalance he turned and walked away. * Well,' he 
thought, as he strode in exactly an opposite di- 
rection from the upper lawn, ' I should not have 
thought that, with her mind, she would have 
cared for a shallow rattle like Ferrers !' 

Another hour passed, and preparations were 
being made for a dance. Dermot had performed 
his duties as host in a manner which excited 
universal admiration. Just as he was returning, 
after having handed some old ladies who did not 
dance into their carriage, he met Nora standing 
alone in one of the sitting-rooms, looking at a 
picture which he had painted when he was a boy. 
It was a rough water-colour sketch of a shipwreck, 
a great deal of indigo and indian ink having been 
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used, both in the sea and sky ; underneath he had 
printed, in rather illegible characters, * The Ship- 
wreck of Life.' 

Nora did not hear him enter; and as he ap- 
proached he saw that her eyes were full of tears. 
He was going to pass without noticing her ; but 
some slight sound revealed his presence, and she 
started and turned round. He instantly said with 
perfect composure : 

' I wanted to know, Miss Kavanagh, if you 
would come with me and see my pet bees, as you 
were asking about them the other day ?' 

* I should like it very much,' she said. 

So off they set together; Dermot feeling as if, 
after all, it might be a pleasant party. The bees 
lived in one of the most lovely spots in the whole 
of Kilclery. Their hives stood on the side of a 
hill, thickly wooded with magnificent old lime- 
trees and copper-beeches, and sloping gently to 
the water's edge. 

Bees were, at present, Dermot's hobby. He 
took a great deal of pains to explain the inter- 
nal arrangements of the hives .to Nora, and to 
assure her how superior they were to any other 
hives that had ever been invented. She was very 
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interested, and fully sympathised with his pride 
in them, and with his affection for the bees. 

' I like the honey even better than the bees,' 
said Dermot naively. 

He was an incorrigibly greedy man. 

' 0, I don't,' said Nora. * I think it is a 
shame to take it from them, when yon think of 
the trouble they had to make it; it is sheer 
robbery !' 

He laughed. 

* Then you must look on me as a robber, a 
sort of bandit.' 

'Nothing so grand as a bandit — merely the 
lowest style of pickpocket.' 

' Thank you ;' and he raised his hat slightly. 
*Are you sure you have not got a bee in your 
bonnet ?' 

This was more than Nora's mild attempt at 
gravity and grandiloquence could stand ; she burst 
into a merry peal of laughter, in which he heartily 
joined. 

' It is your fault if I have, for bringing me 
here.' 

' Suppose,' he suggested, * we were to go and 
sit on one of those cut-down beech-trees near the 
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water ; then there would be no chance of any more 
of this persecuted race making their entree within 
those sacred precincts.' 

She assented gladly ; and so they went down 
to the water's edge, and ensconced themselves 
comfortably on a huge old log of beech, lying 
immediately under the shadow of a lime-tree. It 
was a cool lovely spot, the wind had completely 
fallen, the sea was like glass, and every now and 
then the faintest breeze rustled in the leaves above 
their heads. No wonder that they forgot time, 
and that an hour flew by as if it had been three 
minutes. Such a delicious hour as neither of 
them had ever passed in their lives before. Der- 
mot was sitting very near her, with his elbow on 
his knee, his head on his fingers, and his eyes 
fixed upon her face; and she was looking down 
at a bunch of sea-anemones which she held in her 
hands ; when suddenly there were footsteps heard 
i^proaching. They both started and looked round, 
as a servant in livery walked up and announced 
tiiAt ^ the master wanted Mr. Dermot at the house 
immadiately J* 

' bother !' muttered Dermot ; * what on earth 
can he want ?' 
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Nevertheless he got up slowly, and as if bound 
by some mysterious cords to that beech-log. 

*You had better go at once,' said Nora de- 
cidedly. 

* 0, tvill you wait till I come back ?' and he 
spoke in the most imploring tone. 

' It depends on how long you are,' said Nora, 
who never held out false hopes upon any occasion. 

' I wiU not be an instant. I wiU rush. I 
cannot imagine what he want^ me for; but if it 
was to receive the Queen herself, I would not stay 
more than five seconds !' 

* High treason ! off with his head, off with his 
head!' laughed Nora merrily, as, with a comical 
face of disgust, he turned and ran away at full 
speed, jumping over the logs of wood which lay in 
his path. 

She let her anemones fall upon her lap, and 
with her eyes looking at the sea as though they 
saw it not, she sat and allowed herself to be car- 
ried away by her thoughts. She thought she felt 
unlike herself to-day. What was this new feeling 
which was stealing over her, making everything 
look so strange? What was this in the very 
foundations of her nature which seemed to be 
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awakening into life ? Why was it that the aspect 
of the world was altered, that the people she 
knew so well and had known for so long seemed 
unlike themselves — that this very scene she was 
gazing on, and with which she had been familiar 
since her childhood, looked so different from what 
she had ever seen it look ? Why was it that she 
seemed to be entering into another world, and 
that a light, nnlike any light she had ever seen 
before, seemed to glow in her, and to dazzle all 
around her? Yes, light; that was it. A new 
light had come, and was shedding its rays over 
everything, enhancing tenfold the beauty of na- 
ture ; a beauty to which she had been alive since 
her earliest years, but which now she thought she 
had never noticed until the present moment, so 
much more keen had all her feelings become 
during the last few days. She thought of Words- 
worth's line : 

* That light which never was on sea or shore.' 

That was surely the light which was beginning 
to gild her life. But why was it that it seemed 
to grow so dim when Dermot was absent, and to 
pour like a flood into her soul with the sound of 
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his returning footsteps ? Ah, that was the knotty 
point evidently ; for even thinking of him in that 
direct fashion by name brought a crimson flush 
all over her beautiful skin, making her head feel 
hot and her face burning ; and why ? 

But she was not destined to meditate for long 
in peace. Dermot had scarcely gone five minutes, 
when Mr. Thomas Mullyns discovered her retreat ; 
and taking advantage of her solitude, and the 
secluded spot, he made her a proposal of marriage. 

When she gave him an astonished and al- 
most indignant refusal, he had the meanness 
to threaten to persuade his father to take away 
the Briansbeg agency (a matter of five hundred a 
year) from Mr. Kavanagh, if she persisted in her 
refusal. 

To this insult she did not deign to reply. She 
was walking, with flashing eyes and cheeks pale 
with anger, quickly towards the house, Mr. Mul- 
lyns following her close, when suddenly she came 
face to face with Dermot, running as fast as ever 
he could go. 

When he met them, he stopped short, with a 
look of surprise and quick anger. He glowered at 
Tom Mullyns's fat stolid face. Then he turned to 
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Nora, and said, * Mr. Eavanagh is obliged to go 
home about some matter of business, Miss Ela- 
Tanagh, and he wished to know whether you would 
aooompany him, or wait and return with Mr. 
Arthur, who is going to remain for the dance.' 
His manner was most chilling ; but Nora did not 
notice it. 

' 0, I will go home at once !' she exclaimed 
oagorly. * Where is papa ?' 

Ho was struck by her tone, and looking closely 
at her, observed the paleness of her face, and the 
expression of suffering on it. 

* You are ill. Miss Kayanagh,' he exclaimed in 
a startled voice. * Pray, take my arm, and let me 
lead you to the house.* 

*Xo> take mine,' said Mr. Mullyns gruffly, 
pushing before Dermot, and trying to elbow him 

How it was that he did not knock him down, 
Dermot novi^r could imagine. It might have been 
sotiK^Uuag in that pale &ce dose to him irtuek 
Imi^vI him to conquer his anger. Be it as it 
iiM^, W m<»^^ toiL>k a step cor two haekv^tni^ 
«iid lidd open a little iriekn' gale for Xoratdpoiss 
Ikit^Qjf^^ Ske walked on q[Qi^lr <Lbfie* 3Ir. Ifail- 
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lyns followed her olose^ and Dermot brought up 

a 

the rear. 

When Nora reached the house, she found her 
father already in the pony-carriage, just going to 
start. She hastily jumped in beside him, and 
with a sigh of relief exclaimed, ^ 0, 1 am so glad 
you are going, papa !' 

* Why ? Have you had enough of it 7 And he 
turned to her with a good-humoured smile as he 
slashed the rotund indolent pony into a smart trot. 
' Why, my dear, you don't look well ! Is any- 
thing the matter ?' 

^ Nothing at all,' she said almost angrily. ^ I 
think it is very hot, and I was quite tired of the 
party.' 

* Well, I thought it rather pleasant, I met so 
many old friends; and I must say I enjoy the 
heat. We so seldom get any here, that we cannot 
afford to grumble. Did you get a cup of tea ?' 

* No, I never thought of it. I did not want 
it ; did you ?' 

* No, my dear.' And he laughed. * You know 
I never take anything between my meals ; but you 
ought to have had something. You have been 
standing in the sun, or some such mischief, I 
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expect. You'll never learn to take care of your- 
self. You must go to bed as soon as you get 
home.* 

* 0, how absurd !' she exclaimed, half angry 
and half amused. ^ I should as soon think of 
going to Bedlam! I look pale because I have 
green in my bonnet. Every one does look white 
who wears green ; that is the only fault the be- 
loved colour has.' 

* To bed you shall go, my dear, the instant 
you get home ; and if you don't look better by 
to-morrow morning, you shall have the doctor.' 

She grew quite red with anger; there was 
nothing she disliked so much as being thought 
ill. 

* I tell you, papa, I am quite perfectly, per- 
fectly quite y well ; and as to bed, I would not go 
home at all, if I thought I should have to go 
there.' 

*Well, well, don't excite yourself. We'll see 
about it when we arrive. You did not get a fall, 
did you ?' 

* No !' very indignantly. * I do believe, papa, 
you think I am still three years old, and cannot 
walk without holding a nurse's hand.' 
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* Older people than you have fallen, and not 
got up again.' 

* Yes, when they were eighty, perhaps.* 
He shook his head gravely. 

* You are always running, and you know, my 
dear child, that your Aunt Ellen, whom you never 
saw, my youngest sister, died of spine-complaint, 
brought on by a fall she got when running down 
a hill. I do wish, like a dear child, you would 
be more careful.' 

He sighed deeply, as he turned his head away, 
muttering, in a whisper, ' A mother would know 
how to take care of her. I am so stupid : I never 
know the way to get her to think of her health. 
I am afraid I'm rough, too : no wonder she does 
not mind me.' 



CHAPTER YH. 

The clergyman of the Protestant parish church of 
Kilclery was a man of independent means^ and 
spent most of his time abroad, for the sake of his 
wife, whose health was so delicate that she could 
not pass a ^winter in a northern climate without 
danger to her life* 

He left as his curate and substitute an ex- 
tremely young man, who, having no poor parish- 
ioners, and very little to do as far as ministerial 
duty was concerned, naturally enough spent most 
of his time fishing or shooting, playing at croquet, 
and flirting with the young ladies. Mr. Kavanagh 
decided that he did not wish to have his daughter 
prepared for confirmation by him ; so he sent to 
Mr. Dobbins, who was rector of the adjoining 
parish of Briansbeg, and who, as Bessie Mullyns 
truly remarked, was of an * inconceivably respect- 
able age,' to come occasionally and instruct his 
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daughter, and then remain and have a little 
luncheon at Ballynagh. 

Mrs. O'Clery was equally averse to allowing 
the unfortunate young curate to come and prepare 
either of her daughters for the solemn ceremony. 
So the result was that the aged Mr. Dobbins went 
first to spend half an hour catechising Miss Blanche 
and Miss Eleanor O'Clery, and then proceeded to 
Ballynagh to perform the same ministerial duty to 
Nora Kayanagh, and to refresh himself, after the 
exhausting effects of the two duties combined, 
with a hot luncheon, to which he usually did full 
justice. 

Now Mr. Dobbins had been married three 
times. He was a judicious, sensible, and in all 
respects very excellent person — that is a fact the 
jmni at once grasps, as, unless it was a fact, he 
could scarcely have found three ladies in succes- 
sion willing to love, honour, and obey him. He 
was not handsome; but what of that? He was 
good, which we all know is so much better. He 
had long shining gray -and -black hair, brushed 
back behind his large ears, and falling in flowing 
waves over his shirt-collar, white neckcloth, and 
smooth black coat. His face was fat; his eyes 
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were near together ; and his usnal expression was 
one of extreme placidity. There was, too, great 
urbanity in his manner. He was portly in person, 
with long arms and rather white hands, which 
were not talents unemployed on Sunday morning. 
They stood out in strong relief on the crimson- 
velvet cushion of the pulpit, and had formed, 
doubtless, no small unit in the numerous attrac- 
tions by which he had captivated the hearts of 
three members of his congregation; for all his 
wives had, so to speak, * sat under him,' previous 
to being exalted to the red-cushioned pew in front 
of the reading-desk, which was the envied position 
of the family of the reigning rector. 

Now Mr. Dobbins was a tender-hearted man, 
according to some, and those the ordinary, accep- 
tations of the term. He had deeply felt the loss 
of his three wives in succession. He had worn 
a broad black band round a white-felt hat, and 
preached a series of sermons on the fleeting cha- 
racter of the joys of this world and the binding 
duty of Christian resignation, the bindingness of 
which duty he had exemplified by his cheerful 
demeanour at the first few dinner-parties he had 
attended after his recent bereavement. He had 
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three large famiUes, the members of which were 
mostly dispersed in different quarters of the globe ; 
some of the daughters married to officers in India 
or curates in England, and many of the sons emi- 
grated to America and Australia. A few of the 
younger members of the last family remained at 
the rectory with him, as well as two little grand- 
children, who had been sent home from India. 

Mr. Dobbins was also preparing Anastasia Mul- 
lyns and her sister Clara for confirmation. The 
operation of preparing Anastasia MuUyns for any- 
thing but a ball or a croquet-party was unpleasant; 
at least, so it had been generally considered by her 
instructors at school. Eeverence and a powerful 
appreciation of the solemnities of life were not 
prominent features in her nature. 

Two days after the croquet-party at Kilclery, 
Mr. Dobbins set off upon his round of catechetical 
duty. His first visit was, as usual, to Eilcleiy 
Castle. 

Now Blanche and Eleanor were very docile 
pupils ; so well up in what he had given them to 
learn, so thoroughly acquainted with the subject 
he had to instruct them on, that he felt quite 
glad to escape, for fear the keen little Eleanor 
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should ask him some question which he would 
find a difficulty in answering, and thus expose his 
ignorance before Mrs. O'Glery and Fraulein, who 
both sat in the room, looking grave and awful 
enough to have made a braver man than Mr. 
Dobbins nervous. So, having got through his 
duty greatly to his own satisfaction, said a few 
polite speeches to Mrs. O'Clery, praised his pu- 
pils, spoken a little bad French (a language she 
was ignorant of) to Fraulein, he slipped with a 
low bow from the room, and gave a sigh of rehef 
to find himself once more in the open air, and 
away from Miss Eleanor's scrutinising eyes and 
inquiring lips, and Mrs. O'Clery's chilling pre- 
sence. He could go to Ballynagh without the 
slightest misgiving about his own professional 
acquirements. Not that Nora was stupid and un- 
equal to asking searching questions about matters 
of faith, but because he did not mind exposing 
his ignorance before her alone ; for she had him 
all to herself, as her father and brother were usu- 
ally out. Also, he was not ashamed to try and 
satisfy her with false logic, and trust to her ig- 
norance of the science to prevent her from detect- 
ing him. 
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When he arrived on this particular morning, 
Nora was helping the garden -girl to weed the 
flower-beds, with her dress pinned up, and a huge 
pair of wash-leather gloves on her strong useful 
hands. She ran into the house immediately, and 
up to her room) where she tidied herself, and 
came down, looking very fresh and pleasant, with 
a pile of good books under her arm. She drew 
out the most comfortable arm-chair and placed it 
where the light would come not too strong, then 
she fetched a footstool, put an extra cushion in 
the easy-chair, and requested Mr. Dobbins to be 
seate^^^^she looked upon him entirely as an aged 
person and a minister of religion, not at all as a 
man. She had a reverence for everything con- 
nected with reKgion, though she knew no more 
of theology, as a science, than she did of logic. 
Mr. Dobbins was not slow to avail himself of the 
temporal comforts she had so liberally provided ; 
he sank gracefully into the easy-chair with a book 
of Scripture history half open in his hand. When 
the last question had been asked, and the last 
piece of Bible history recited, she rose, put the 
books carefully away in the bookcase, alid then 
asked Mr. Dobbins if he would come in and have 
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some luncheon ; he accepted, and they were soon 
seated opposite to each other at a substantial tete-a- 
tete repast, to which Nora's guest did full justice. 

' This is a very delicious stew, Miss Nora ; I 
think it must be the mushrooms which make it 
so good. Now I can't get my cook to dress them 
in this manner ; she will cover them with a large 
quantity of heavy gray sauce, instead of frying 
them simply in butter, as these are done. How 
do you manage to get yours to do them thus ?' 

' I cook the things myself,' said Nora simply ; 
' I make the dishes entirely with my own hands ; 
and then, when once the girl sees me do it, 
she knows better how to do it herself for the 
future ; besides, I am always close by to help 
her if she gets into any difficulty.' 

* Ah, you see, there it is. When there is a 
mistress of the house, everything is properly done; 
the servants perform their duties in regular rou- 
tine, knowing that there is some one to find fault 
if they are careless or negligent ; but when a house 
has no mistress, no authorised female head,' and 
he sighed deeply and brushed away an invisible 
tear, ' then, alas, everything goes astray, and the 
servants act just as it suits their convenience ; 
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though, indeed, my daughter is very useful in 
many ways.' 

Nora knew he was thinking of the last Mrs. 
Dobbins, and felt very sorry for him ; but did not 
know how to comfort him. Poor child ! she was 
looking ill, and in want of comfort herself. The 
last two days she had been very uncomfortable and 
unhappy, wondering if Mr. Mullyns would put his 
threat into execution, and take the agency away 
from her father ; wondering if she ought to sacri- 
fice herself for her father's sake. She longed for 
advice and help, but she did not know where to turn 
to procure it. Her minister would have seemed 
the most natural person to apply to, but the very 
idea of unburdening her mind of the slightest of 
its cares to the excellent Mr. Dobbins made her 
shudder. She had much rather confide in the 
old milch cow, who would eat the mangel-wur- 
zels in spite of the remonstrances of the aged 
gardener. Indeed — though I do not like to make 
my heroine appear foolish, still it is always con- 
sidered better by moralists to tell the truth out 
at once — she had confided in that dear old cow, 
whose name was Milly ; and Milly was very pleased 
to hear all she had to say, and said boo, boo ; and 
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then poked her large red head about, looking for 
mangel-warzels, which she seemed to think she 
had fairly deserved by listening so patiently to so 
much whispering and buzzing in her ear, which, 
as we all know, is a thing cows as a race are not 
accustomed to ; and Nora gave her some too, and 
the old gardener was very angry, and said he 
would complain to ' the masthur.* Poor Nora ! 
her troubles were beginning early in life. She 
dared not tell her present difficulty to her father 
or brother, as she knew they would never con- 
sent to keep it quiet, but would immediately 
make a quarrel with Mr. MuUyns ; which was 
exactly what she most wished to avoid. Then 
she could not well confide in the cook or in 
Bridget in the village ; and she scarcely knew 
any one else — at least, not intimately. She had 
read in good books about good people who sent 
for good clergymen when they were in trouble, 
and she wondered why it was so utterly impos- 
sible, so almost absurd, for her to think of speak- 
ing of her trials to Mr. Dobbins : she supposed it 
was because she was not a good person ; and in 
this conclusion she became more confirmed as she 
thought of her past life ; the way in which she 
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had mixed twice too much flour with the paste 
of the apple-pie last Sunday, because she was not 
thinking of what she was doing, but was repeat- 
ing Tennyson's * St. Agnes' Eve' to herself. Then 
her crossness to her papa after the croquet-party 
at Kilclery, because he wanted her — all in kind- 
ness — to go to bed after she got home. Then, 
too, her wilful determination to give poor old 
Milly mangel - wurzels, though she knew quite 

well they were bad for her, and though it made 

• 

the gardener so angry, and thus was doubly 
wicked, because it caused another person to do 
wrong. These and many other such recollec- 
tions rose before her, and made her feel that, if 
she had been better, no doubt she would have 
sympathised with and appreciated Mr. Dobbins's 
exalted goodness, which at present was too far 
above her for her to understand. So she felt 
deeply how unable she was to console or sympa- 
thise with him in his present great grief — for it 
was only six months since he had lost his last 
wife — or to say anything which might not seem 
rude and forward, coming from one so young and 
bad as she was. So she waited a little until she 
thought his sorrow had had time to subside^ and 
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then she asked him gently if he had ever heard 
whether it was bad for cows to eat mangel-wur- 
zels. 

He looked surprised at the question ; he laid 
down his knife and fork, with the handles resting 
on the table and the ends on his plate, took a 
drink of beer, and then prepared to give his dic- 
tum upon so weighty a matter. But we will spare 
it to our reader ; for it was long, and entered into 
many minute details with regard both to cows and 
mangel-wurzels, which, though of almost breath- 
less interest to Nora, were not of any very general 
importance; on the whole, however, his views were 
favourable to an occasional administration of beta 
vulgaris in limited quantities. 

Nora was exceedingly grateful to him, and 
wondered why she felt so much more at home 
with him when talking on such subjects than 
when conversing about religion. Fancy that, after 
all, she could bring up the opinion of such a 
celebrated farmer as Mr. Dobbins to downface the 
old gardener with ! Why, she would drag her be- 
loved mangels in armsful from the barn, and dear 
ill-used long-suffering Milly 'should have such a 
feast as she had never pictured in her wildest 
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midnight dreams. She almost forgot her own 
griefs in rejoicing at the coming joy of her dear 
and hitherto persecuted cow. How could she suf- 
ficiently reward Mr. Dobbins ? She asked him to 
take some more stew, to which he assented ; she 
begged of him to have another glass of sherry, to 
which he also assented ; and she hoped aloud he 
would take a second tumbler of beer, and he did. 
Then she asked him if he had walked, and whe- 
ther he was tired, and if he would like the pony- 
carriage to go back in, to all which questions he 
said 'yes ;' but he added, that she need not order 
the carriage just at present, as he happened to 
have plenty of leisure that afternoon, and would 
like Nora to take him over the kitchen - garden 
and the farmyard. 

* Better and better still,' thought Nora ; * now 
he will be able to tell that stupid old Mulcahy' 
(the gardener) * that mangels are good, or at any 
rate, not bad for cows ; and perhaps he will be- 
lieve it when he hears it from the lips of such 
a great farmer as Mr. Dobbins !' 

So she joyfully ran for her hat and garden- 

. gloves, they being all the extra clothing she wore 

in summer; and as soon as Mr. Dobbins had taken 
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another glass or two of sherry, they sallied forth. 
There were a good many things to interest an 
agriculturist about the farm, and Mr. Dobbins 
found Nora's companionship very pleasant; and 
not being one of those morose ascetic people — 
fortunately getting so scarce in. the world — who 
think it desirable occasionally to deny themselves 
a pleasure which they are purchasing at some 
one else's expense, he stayed on and on without 
asking Nora if she had anything else to do besides 
talking to him ; and she felt in far too great awe 
of a clergyman — and so old and venerable a one 
as Mr. Dobbins especially — to run away and leave 
him alone, as she was secretly longing to do; 
for she had the dinner to cook, and she was go- 
ing to try her hand at some mock -turtle soup 
that evening, with some pieces of mock -turtle 
which Arthur had brought down from Dublin. 
Then what was very annoying was, that Mulcahy 
had gone to a fair at a neighbouring village ; so 
she had not even the satisfaction of being present 
at his defeat about the mangels, which would have 
tended greatly to alleviate her other troubles. At 
last, however, her impatience broke bounds, and 
began to be clearly visible; and Mr. Dobbins, 
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looking at his large silver watch, said he thought 
it was time to have the pony-carriage ordered. So 
she flew off in high glee to execute his commis- 
sion. When the carriage drove to the door she 
helped him in, wrapped a railway-rug over his feet, 
and telling the young groom to drive steadily, 
bid him a delighted farewell, and flew eagerly back 
to the kitchen. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

The day before the confirmation dawned, and the 
woodlands were overshadowed by a little haze for 
heat. Nora awoke early, as was her habit; but 
then she did what was not her habit — lay in bed 
thinking. She thought she wished she had some 
one to advise her ; some nice lady, like the ladies 
she read about in good story-books, who kissed 
girls' foreheads and stroked their hair, and told 
them what was the best thing to do on every occa- 
sion in life. She wondered why she knew no such 
lady; and then she thought that perhaps there 
were not any in the world, and that they were only 
allegories to teach people what they ought to be, 
like AgathoSy which her father always wished her 
to read on Sundays, though she had read it thirty- 
seven times straight through, besides numerous 
occasional dippings. 
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Then she thought she was in a great predica- 
ment, like the predicaments she read about young 
ladies getting into in books (all her knowledge 
of life was drawn from books) ; only heroines in 
novels always seemed to have such an easy well- 
practised way of getting into scrapes ; indeed, they 
never appeared quite at home when out of one. 
How diflferent it was from reading about them 
really to be in one herself! She sighed, and 
• wondered what Elaine would have done in her 
position. Perhaps she would have laid down and 
died; but then in the present day one could not 
die just whenever one liked, in that quiet sort of 
way ; there would be sure to be doctors and nasty 
medicine, and such a fuss.. She thought she would 
rather like to die and be laid in a boat, — not a 
dingy, no ! — a long narrow boat, with a beauti- 
fully-carved prow — 'prow,' yes, that was the word 
— and float slowly up along the shore of Kilclery, 
and then for Dermot to come down and look at 
her ; but then she did not like thinking much of 
Dermot, so she turned her mind to Elaine again. 
What would Elaine have done under the present 
circumstances ? She began to think, as she con- 
sidered the subject, that Elaine, like Miranda, was 
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frank on the matter of her affections ; so it was 
not unlikely she would have gone to Dermot, told 
him she loved him, and asked him to protect her 
from Mr. Mullyns. * But then Elaine would have 
loved Dermot, and I don't,' said Nora, jumping 
up with a crimson glow on her cheeks. She 
dressed rapidly, and ran out to see if Milly had 
during the night eaten all the mangels she had 
given her on the previous evening, and if the hens 
had laid many eggs. Milly had eaten the man- 
gels, and hoo-hooed loudly for some more; so 
Nora rushed out into the mangel -field without 
hat, cloak, or gloves, and began to cut a large 
bundle, wet with the fresh morning dew, and wet- 
ting her all over as she gathered them up in her 
arms and carried them to the cow-house. Having 
safely deposited them, she left her beloved Milly 
making a delicious noise with her mouth, munch- 
munching and crunch-crunching, while she ran on 
to what she termed the cock-and-henery to investi- 
gate the eggs. She found there were more than 
usual, and the hens were making such a noise 
cackling that it excited her, and she began to rush 
about chasing them, and screaming and shouting. 
This, of course, excited them in turn, and they 
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began to fly about, flapping their wings, uttering 
strange shrieks and perfect whirlwinds of cackle ; 
so that soon the confusion became indescribable. 
Just at this juncture, the gardener was seen ap- 
preaching in the distance. Nora gathered up all 
the eggs into her basket as quick as lightning, 
rushed out of the cock-and-henery, slamming the 
door violently after her, made a face at the old 
gardener, and escaped into the kitchen, where she 
began to cook the eggs for breakfast. 

* I wonder who will cook the confirmation de- 
jeuner at Briansbeg,' she thought, as she beat up 
the eggs vigorously for an omelette, and watched 
to see that Peggy did not bum the bread she was 
toasting. * I won't go to it — that I am quite de- 
termined on. I will tell Arthur after break&st, 
and I am sure he is so good-natured that he won't 
mind coming home with me in the pony-carriage, 
straight from the church; I could never go to 
Briansbeg and meet Mr. Mullyns — 0, I could 
not !' And as she thought of the position she 
was placed in, her face wrinkled up with pain, 
and tears came into her eyes; but she beat the 
eggs harder than ever, and that comforted her. 

After breakfast, when Arthur- was setting off 
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to visit one of the tenants in the village, she asked 
if she might accompany him. He said, * yes, 
to be sm*e !' So she put on her hat, took a basket 
with some scraps of food in it for a sick old man 
in one of the cottages, and calling the dogs — a 
brown setter of Arthur's, two shaggy skye-terriers, 
and an old blind and deaf hound — she ran after 
Arthur, who had already started, and was walking 
on slowly, with a cigar in Ms mouth. 

It was a clear fresh morning, the distant hills 
standing out distinctly, the air still, and the sea 
superficially calm, but with a ground-swell. Ar- 
thur and Nora walked on for some minutes in 
silence. Then he spoke : 

* Do you find old Dobbins coaches you well for 
confirmation ?' 

* Yes ; he is very kind, but he does not give 
me much to learn ; it's not much like what you 
told me about the preparation for the civil-service 
examinations.' And she laughed, but not with her 
usual joyousness. 

'How's MiUy?' 

* 0, very well, thank you ; and fancy, Mr. Dob- 
bins says I may give her mangels, and they won't 
hurt her a bit.' 
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' So that's the way Dobbins prepares you for 
confirmation — very fine goings-on, indeed! I 
always thought that old fellow's creed was pars- 
neps and turnips ; and now I may add mangels.' 

* It was not his fault — I asked him ; and of 
course he had to answer. I can't tell you how 
glad I was to be able to tell Mulcahy that Mr. 
Dobbins had said it.' 

*Aha! you had the whip-hand of him there!' 
said Arthur, laughing heartily; *for I^believe his 
name stands very high amongst the farmers — 
about the only place it does,' he added in a low 
voice to himself. *Are you looking forward to 
the luncheon to-morrow ? You have had a good 
deal of gaiety lately, what with croquet-parties, de- 
jeimerSf and afternoon dances. I wonder your 
head is not turned. You will be quite a blase 
young lady before next summer, if things go 
on at this rate.' 

' It was about the breakfast I wanted to speak 
to you, Arthur,' she said, getting pink. * I had 
so much rather not go.' 

*Not go! Why, what's the matter? Have 
you nothing to wear ?' 

* How ridiculous !' she said, impatiently stamp- 
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ing her foot as she walked. * It's very natural I 
should not want to go to a large party of people 
who are mostly strangers to me, immediately after 
I have been confirmed.' Then she grew crimson, 
as she saw that, though not a direct falsehood, 
yet what she had said tended to give a false im- 
pression. ^ That is not the real reason I don't 
want to go ; but I have a reason, and a very good 
one too.' And she drew herself up with an air of 
haughty dignity, which would have made it im- 
possible for any one but a very intimate brother 
to have said any more on the subject. 

* That's all very fine ; but how do you mean 
to get home — for my father and I are going to the 
breakfast, and of course we shall keep the pony- 
carriage ?' 

* I thought perhaps you might like to come 
home too : you say you hate parties generally.' 

* !' he said, looking very hufiy, * that's non- 
sense. I have no idea of coming home after such 
a long drive as that without my luncheon' (he sel- 
dom ate any luncheon). 'Besides, it would not 
do for us to take the pony-carriage, and leave papa 
to walk; and he certainly could not come — you 
know how touchy Lord Ballyowen is ; and if my 
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father did anything to afiront him, he would take 
away the agency, and then we shonld be ruined.' 

She walked on in silence, with a look of great 
pain upon her face. She remembered that Miss 
Eleanor O'Clery would be at the breakfast. Sud- 
denly she burst out with, 

* Then I will walk home by myself !' 

* You'll be tolerably tired, I expect ; it's a good 
seven miles from the church to this lodge-gate.' 

* I should not care if it was seventy !' she said 
passionately. 

* Indeed !' And he raised his eyebrows slightly. 
* When did this walking fit come on ?' 

She made no answer; and a minute after- 
wards he was astonished to hear a half-suppressed 
sob, and turning to look at his sister, was still 
more surprised at the paleness of her face, and the 
look of suffering on it. 

'Why, Nollie, what's the matter, my dear? 
I did not mean to say anything rude. I'm afraid 
I've been cross ; but there, don't take it to heart 
so — don't cry, my dear — don't cry !' And he took 
hold of her hand to try and soothe her, while she 
burst into a storm of tears. 

She dragged her hand away, and sitting down 
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on the grass at the edge of the walk, she buried 
her &ce in her hands and sobbed violently. 

At that moment footsteps were heard approach- 
ing ; and before she had time to recover her com- 
posure, Dermot O'Clery appeared on the walk. 
She jumped up at once, and rubbing her eyes vi- 
gorously with her pocket-handkerchief, turned and 
walked a few steps into the field after the old 
hound, who had hurt his foot with a thorn, and 
was whining. 

* I hope you have not received any bad news,' 
said Dermot in a low voice, as he shook hands 
with Arthur. 

* 

*No, not at all,' said Arthur, looking embar- 
rassed. ' To tell you the truth,' he added in a 
confidential whisper, * I don't know what she was 
crying about a bit more than you do ; I only said 
I would not go home after the confirmation to- 
morrow without my breakfast at Briansbeg. She 
says she won't go ; I can't imagine what has come 
over her.' 

Dermot's eyes gleamed. 

* Well, I don't see why she should be made to 
go if she does not like it. Could she not come 
home with Mr. Kavanagh, if you stay ?' 
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*No/ said Arthur shortly; *he is going to 
stay too. We cannot aflfront Lord Ballyowen.' 

At that moment Nora joined them. She shook 
hands with Dermot, and they all walked on, talk- 
ing about the weather, and from that to the bishop, 
and from that to a public ball which was ex- 
pected to take place at the town hall of their 
county town during the ensuing month. 

' I am afraid I shall not be here for it,' said 
Dermot in a mournful tone. 

Nora gave a little start. 

*You are obliged to keep term, I suppose,' 
said Arthur, looking interested, as he always was 
at the mention of anything connected with the 
universities. 

* Yes, I am sorry to say I am.' And he sighed; 
then vehemently cut off the head of a large daisy 
with his walking-stick. 

* I am going in here,' said Nora, as they were 
passing the door of a poor-looking cabin. * Good- 
bye.' 

* You'll catch the scarletina or something, 
going into those places,' said Arthur with a frown, 
as he walked on. 

Dermot stopped to say good-bye. 
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' Miss Kavanagh/ he said in a low voice, * I 
hope you will pardon me for speaking on the sub- 
ject when you have not made me your confidant ; 
but I am sure my grandmother would be delighted 
if you would come home with her in her carriage 
after the confirmation. She is certain not to go 
to the luncheon at Briansbeg ; she never goes out 
anywhere, and her health won't stand a large 
party.* 

* 0, thank you !' said Nora, in a voice of sur- 
prise and gratitude. *But are you sure she is 
going to the confirmation ?' 

^ 0, yes, I am certain she is ; she always takes 
such an interest in religious ceremonies.' And 
he smiled. * I will ask her this afternoon ; and 
then how shall I tell you the result? Mr. Kavan- 
ftgh will not hke me to be incessantly prowling 
about his place, and I could scarcely write to you.* 
He knit his brows for an instant in thought. 
* 0, 1 know! You can see the flagstaff at our boat- 
house from your dining-room window. Well, if 
she will allow you into the carriage with her — 
which is so very unlikely — ^I will hoist a red flag ; 
if not, a blue. Do you understand ?' And he 
looked merrily into her eyes. * Don't you think, 
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BOW, that's the cleverest plan that ever came into 
a wild Irishman's head T 

Unhappy as she felt, she could not help laugh- 
ing as she said, 

* Yes ; but will not Mr* and Mrs. O'Clery re- 
mark it, and wonder what you are doing ?' 

* 0, dear, no ! I am always hoisting and un- 
hoisting flags. Some days I spend the whole 
morning at it.' 

'What fun!' she exclaimed eagerly, looking 
as if she would like to do it too. 

* You have not got a flagstaff at Ballynagh, I 
think.' 

* No ; I wish we had.' 

Suddenly there became audible the sound of 
carriage wheels rapidly approaching along the 
road. 

She started. 

*I must go; good-bye. I am sure I don't 
know how to thank you,' she added, overcome by 
a sudden burst of gratitude. 

* There is one, but one way you can thank me. 
Miss Kavanagh !' And he looked intently at her. 

She wondered why her cheeks got so hot as 
she turned her head away. In an instant, how- 
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ever, she looked back frankly in his face, as she 
held out her hand. 

* I suppose the best way to thank you is to 
say, " Mr. O'Clery, I am very much obliged to 
you !" Good-bye.' And hastily drawing away a 
hand which he would willingly have detained, she 
made her escape into the cottage just as the Bally- 
owens' carriage dashed past. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

The grandmother, of whose carriage Dermot 
seemed inclined to make such a free use, was 
Lady O'Clery, Mr. O'Clery's mother. Her hus- 
band — his father — had been knighted a short 
time before his death by one of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenants, who had stayed a week at Kilclery, and 
had good dinners all the time. She lived quite 
alone in an old brown -stone house, about two 
miles from Kilclery, called Cronabeg. She was a 
tall, thin old lady, with white hair, and many 
wrinkles on her face. The outline of her features 
was still very fine, almost perfect ; and their ex- 
pression was now as it had ever been, beautiful — 
more than beautiful; at least, it expressed more 
than the ordinary acceptations of the term imply. 
Yet there was a resemblance, sometimes very 
strong and marked, between her and her exceed- 

VOL. I. K 
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ingly plain grandson Dermot. It was only about 
the forehead and eyes ; it reminded one who knew 
them both of Dermot in one of his occasional 
good fits, when he looked very saintly for a few 
days, generally before he did something very wrong. 
The colour and form of her eyes were like his, 
and they had all his merriment and brilliancy 
when she smiled ; but about her mouth there 
was not a particle of resemblance. Hers was a 
mouth with rather thin lips, expressing great dig- 
nity and power of self-control, and as unlike poor 
Dermot's thick lips and weak self-indulgent ex- 
pression as it well could be. She was very fond 
of all her grandchildren, but Dermot was her pet ; 
and he returned her affection with a warmth of 
devotion which was in keeping with the enthusi- 
astic cast of his character. 

As soon as he left Nora at the cottage door, 
he hurried off as fast as his legs would carry him 
to Cronabeg ; and, without ringing at the hall- 
door, turned the handle, and rushed rather than 
walked into the drawing-room. 

Lady 0*Clery was sitting in her easy -chair 
near the window, reading a large Bible. She looked 
np with a glad smile of welcome as Dermot burst 
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in, and closing her book, laid it down on the table, 
and signed to him to get a chair. 

* How are you, dearest granny ?' he said, kiss- 
ing her forehead. * I have come to ask you to do 
something for me.' 

* And I suppose you want me to promise to 
grant your request before you make it, for fear I 
should refuse afterwards, knowing how bad it is ?' 
she said, looking at him with that merry smile so 
like his own. 

* Yes, of course,' he said, laughing, and strok- 
ing a little poodle who lay on the rug. * This is 
the most selfish and wicked request I ever made !' 
And he came over and sat down near her. * Granny, 
are you going to the confirmation ?' 

* No, my dear,' she said with a smile. * What 
should I want at a confirmation ?' 

* Why, to see it, of course !' he said impia- 
tiently. 

* I have seen so many, there would be nothing 
new or interesting in this. I took part in one 
long, long ago,' she added, with a sigh ; * and I 
now look back on it as the happiest day of my 
life.' 

* Well, then, it would most likely revive some 
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of those happy impressions, if you were to come 
and see this one/ he said insidiously. 

* There is something my old wits are too dull 
to see in this/ she said, looking kindly at him. 
* Are you going to be confirmed yourself, and have 
you ordered any particular uniform for the occa- 
sion r 

* No ; I was confirmed at Eton. No, I had 
quite enough of it once ; I am not going to repeat 
the dose.' 

She looked grave, but did not speak. 

' Granny, it is better to tell you out at once. 
Miss Nora Kavanagh is going to be confirmed, 
and there is to be a grand luncheon party at Bri- 
ansbeg afterwards, and all the county are going. 
Now Miss Kavanagh very naturally does not want 
to go to a gay noisy party just after she has been 
through the solemnities of confirmation' (and he 
put on a demure expression), *but she does not 
know how to get home, for her father and brother 
are going to lunch at Briansbeg ; it seems they 
think it necessary, in order to keep good relations 
with the Ballyowens, — you know they are the 
agents, — so poor Miss Kavanagh has no alterna- 
tive but to go— unless you will be so very good as 
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to come to the rescue ;' and he looked anxiously 
at her. * You see, you might drive to the church 
just as it was finishing, if you don't like to stay 
for all the service ; then you could catch Miss Ka- 
vanagh coming out, and take her off with you. 
You don't think it rude of me, do you, granny 
dear ?' 

She laid her hand on his arm with a smile. 

* I think it is one of the best things I ever 
knew of your doing. I know Miss Kavanagh 
slightly, and I took such a fancy to her the few 
times I have seen her, that now I know she is 
going to be confirmed I shall certainly go and see 
her go through the ceremony ; and if she will be 
so kind as to give me the pleasure of her society 
home to luncheon here, I shall be delighted. She 
shall be as quiet as ever she likes ; I am never 
very gay, you know ! And then, when she has had 
her luncheon, I could send her home in the car- 
riage, if she liked ; would that suit ?' 

*0, granny, how can I thank you? I was 
sure you would do it, though. She will be so 
grateful to you, and you will be quite rewarded 
by her society — ' He stopped short, aghast at his 
imprudence. 
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It was too late to repent. Lady O'Clery's 
eyes were fixed npon him as she said, 

*Is her society, then, so very dehghtful to you?* 

* She is very nice,' he said evasively, slapping 
his knee with a paper-knife, and looking towards 
the door. 

There was silence for a minute or two. Lady 
O'Clery never sought a confidence which was not 
freely given. 

*0, granny, I must tell you,' he exclaimed, 
turning towards her. *I tell you everything!' 
and he stopped for an instant. *I love her — ^I 
love her with my whole soul !' 

There was no mistaking the tone in which he 
spoke. It reminded the old lady — so long a 
stranger to vivid emotions of any kind— of feel- 
ings whose faded image she thought nothing 
could have recalled. 

*She is perfect — so beautiful, so gentle, so 
bright ! There never was any one living yet like 
her, and there never wiU be again ! So innocent, 
80 open, and still so thoughtful! She reminds 
one of the angels ! But was there ever an angel 
like her ? And to see her goodness to that cross 
ugly old father, and her unselfishness to her bro- 
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ther ! Why, would you believe it, she cooks their 
dinner for them every day, with her own hands ! 
Can you fancy them allowing it ? is it not mean ? 
Why, if I was her brother, I would work till I 
dropped to pieces to get money enough to keep a 
cook rather than that she should do it! She'll 
destroy her hands, and burn her face, and ruin 
her health! You know, granny, how unhealthy 
cooks always are ! Is it not abominable ? Really, 
it quite makes my blood boil to think of it !' 

He had worked himself up into a state of great 
excitement, and began to pace up and down the 
room, with his brow bent and his eyes flashing. 

' It does seem strange that they should let her 
do the cook's work,' said Lady O'Clery, looking 
very interested, though her eyes were full of tears. 
^ Is Mr. Kavanagh so very poor» then, that he can- 
not aflford to keep a cook ?' 

* Why, that's just it !' burst out Dermot im- 
petuously. * He carCt be ; he must be an odious 
old screw ! He has six hundred a year from 
Ballyowen, and he has three hundred a year from 
us — enough, you know, to live like a prince on in 
Ireland; and still I have calculated accurately 
that he does not spend quite two hundred a year ! 
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What on earth he does with the rest I can't 
imagine ! Of course, I suppose he gives a little 
to Mrs. Kavanagh, who lives abroad, though I 
should like to see if I would give anything to my 
wife, if she chose to live abroad always ; she might 
live or starve, just as she pleased, as far as I was 
concerned ! And then to make his daughter slave 
her life out, just to save his pocket !* 

'Perhaps he is laying by a large fortune for 
her, that he may leave her an heiress.* 

*Not he,' said Dermot angrily, kicking a foot- 
stool out of his way as he walked up and down 
with his hands behind his head. * He'll give it 
all to that selfish Arthur, and make a grand man 
of him — an eldest son, maybe ! It's an odd thing, 
too, about that Mrs. Kavanagh ! Can she know 
what a daughter she has ? Surely, if she did, she 
would rather come home and die in her arms than 
live for ever on the Continent. Do you remember 
her, granny ? what is she like ? Fancy to be her 
mother!' 

Lady O'Clery looked at him with eyes so full 
of a deep sad interest, that he was surprised 
when he accidentally met her gaze. After a 
minute she answered his question. 
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* She was lovely — perfect in feature and com- 
plexion ; but her expression I used to think not 
very sensible or amiable. She was very much 
admired — in fact, sh^ turned all heads when first 
she came over here ; she was always magnificently 
dressed, and was one of those people who have a 
gift of making everything they put on look nice 
— sit just as it ought to sit, and show off their 
figure to the best advantage.' 

* Why, that is just like Nora ; if she was to be 
dressed in rags, they would look beautiful !* 

* To some eyes,' said Lady O'Clery with a mis- 
chievous smile. 

* To all eyes !' he exclaimed vehemently. 

She saw it was a point that would not bear 
farther discussion, so continued quietly, 

' She had many foreign tastes, and altogether, 
both in appearance and conversation, often gave 
you the impression of having French blood in her 
veins.' 

' But where did she come from ? How -did she 
get over here? Where did Mr. Kavanagh meet 
her?' 

*He met her over here. Did you not know 
that ?' 
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* No, granny dear, I know nothing about her, 
and I have been dying to find out — as you may 
fancy — this ever so long ; I shall be so delighted 
if you will tell me.' 

The old lady paused in thought for a minute 
or two. Then she said, 

*Well, I think in the present circumstances 
that you ought to know. The fact is, she came 
over here engaged to your Uncle Lorenzo Halroyd, 
your mother's only brother; as his ^ncee she was 
invited to stay at Kilclery. He had behaved so 
badly — running in debt, and horse-racing, and 
gambling, and trying to steal his sister's fortune 
to pay his debts with — that for some time he had 
not been spoken to by his own family ; but when 
they thought he was likely to settle down respect- 
ably, and marry a lady who had some fortime of 
her own, and was in good society in England, 
they forgave him, and asked him over too, and he 
came a few days after she arrived. You have 
never seen him, I think, have you ?' 

*No, granny.* 

* He is not unlike your mother in his features ; 
he seemed suited in every way to Miss Vavasour, 
as she then was, and they appeared very much in 
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love with each other. Well, all went smoothly; the 
wedding-day was fixed; she was to go back to her 
own people in London to be married ; but in the 
mean time she seemed so to like the fresh country 
air, and the unrestrained liberty with which she 
could enjoy his society during long tete-a-tete walks 
and rides, that she put off the day of her return as 
far as possible, most unfortunately for her ! One 
afternoon they set off for a ride together as usual. 
They were out four hours; what occurred no one 
knows ; but she came back alone, rushed in to your 
mother — ^who was ill at the time — declared they 
had quarrelled, that the match was all off, and that 
she would go home at once. Of course there was 
great consternation, and your f&ther and mother, 
who were very anxious for the match, thinking it 
might only be a lovers' quarrel, and would easily 
be made up, persuaded her to stay on for a few 
days. But your uncle never came back; he went 
to an hotel in the county town, and sent up a 
messenger to Kilclery for his things, with a fare- 
well note to your mother and father. They hoped, 
however, that he would soon relent and return, and 
80 persuaded Miss Vavasour to stay on. In the 
mean time, Mr. £lavanagb> who was then a young 
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man, and an agent just beginning business, bad 
fallen in love with ber ; be bad met ber very often 
at parties in tbe neigbbourhood and on picnics ; 
be proposed, and sbe at once accepted bim — of 
course out of pique, as sbe did not care tbe least 
about bim, and be certainly was not a prepossess- 
ing-looking man. Wben your fatber heard it, be 
was very angry, and declared sbe must leave tbe 
bouse at once, as be would be no party to such an 
affair. So sbe went home to London, where Mr. 
Kavanagh followed ber, and they were married 
three weeks after she had quarrelled with your 
uncle. They went for a short tour in tbe English 
lakes, and then came home to Ballynagh to settle 
down. Before sbe bad been married a year, ber 
life became miserable ; she made no secret of say- 
ing sbe hated ber husband. The bouse was small 
and ugly ; Mr. Kavanagh was poor, and could not 
afford to have guests staying with him; there 
were no grounds for ber to walk in, no horses for 
her to ride, and very little society of any sort — 
the people at Kilclery of course would not speak 
to ber, and they gave the pleasantest parties and 
always had the nicest people staying in the house 
of any of tbe neighbours. She complained to 
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every one that she was very much bored. After a 
year, Mr. Arthur Kavanagh was born, but she did 
not seem much rejoiced at the event — he amused 
her for a little, they said, but she soon got tired of 
him. Then in another year, Miss Kavanagh was 
born ; and about two months afterwards she left her 
husband and went to live abroad. What has since 
become of her, I do not know. It was remarkable, 
though, that Mr. Kavanagh never ceased to love her 
even when she behaved worst to him, and com- 
plained all over the country of his stupidity and 
her dulness.' 

* And do you mean to say that she has never 
asked to see her children since ?' exclaimed Der- 
mot, whose eyes were devouring his grandmother 
with interest. 

' I do not know whether she has asked or not, 
but she has certainly never seen them. They have 
never been away from here, and she has never been 
back here.' 

' She must be mad.' 

Lady O'Clery shook her head with a slight 
smile. 

* 0, you know she must ;' and he spoke vehe- 
mently. * No woman in her senses could live that 
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iluio without seeing her children ! She would come 
buck aB a beggar in disguise^ or something of the 
sort, if she could get no other way of admittance. 
Besides, Kavanagh, if he was so fond of her as you 
say, would be only too glad to have her back ! You 
may be sure she is mad and shut up somewhere.^ 

* I don't think so ; but still there is just the 
possibility.' 

* He must have been a fool to marry her, know- 
ing the state of the case.' 

* Yes, it was not right of him ; but he has been 
a very good husband to her. He allowed her to 
hfive everything he could afford to pay for, but he 
refused ever to go in debt for her. I have a great 
respect for Mr. Kavanagh ; he is a man of stem 
good principle.' 

* Stem enough,' muttered Dermot crossly. * Of 
course this is the reason that my father and mo- 
ther have such a holy horror of my becoming 
*' attached," as they call it, to Miss Kavanagh. 
According to their views, a girl is to be disliked 
because her father was so cross that he drove her 
mother away from him — ^true justice certainly !' 

She saw that he was in no state to be argued 
with; so she tumed the conversation. 
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' Have yon any reason to suppose that Miss 
Kavanagh returns your ejection ? You will forgive 
me for asking this, my dear boy.' 

* Well,' he said nervously, * well, I think — ^that 
is, I am sure — ^not that she has said anything — 
she is too good to do that — ^I mean she has to6 
much delicacy to make any show of afifection, if she 
felt ever so much, until I had actually proposed to 
her. But she never seems to get tired of talking 
to me, and I have met her eye once or twice uid 
it said a good deal, just by accident, you know ; but 
really she is so innocent, I don't think she knows 
what love is.' 

The old lady sighed; she leant her head on her 
hand, and looked as if her thoughts had wandered 
back a long way. 

Presently Dermot said, in an angry obstinate 
tone, 

* If she will have me, lam determined to marry 
her, come what may. If my father likes to cut me 
ofiF with a shilling, he is perfectly welcome jbo — ^I 
don't care a straw. It is the fashion in the pre- 
sent day, I see, to like a girl just in proportion to 
her money and position in society ; but I intend to 
be so very unfashionable as to like a girl without 
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a farthing, and who spends half her time cooking, 
and feeding cows and hens, who has little or no 
education, and has never mixed in any society, 
and, worst of all, is so simple-minded that she 
scarcely knows the meaning of the word love ! 
However, I will be her master, and we will see 
what progress she makes in the science.' 

* But do you think your father would object so 
strongly to the match, if he knew all Miss Kava- 
nagh's good qualities, and her real worth ?' 

* Yes !' he burst out furiously ; ' do you think 
he cares a rap whether she is an angel or a devil 
so long as she is penniless ? She might be a 
second Cleopatra, and if she had ten thousand a 
year she would be voted a saint ! Don't you think 
the world knows better than to see virtues where 
there are no pounds 7 

' Dermot, remember whom you are speaking of/ 
I did not bring up your father to consider money 
more valuable than virtue, and I do not think he 
has ever done so ; if he has, it is strange that I 
should hear of it for the first time from his own 
son.' 

Dermot looked rebuked and sorry. 

' I did not mean to say anything against my 
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father^ only that I know that he and my mother 
both disapprove violently of my forming an attach- 
ment to Miss Eavanagh ; and as every one knows 
she is one of the best and nicest girls in the 
county, I can see no reason for their objections ex- 
cept her poverty and, so to speak, inferior position ; 
and I know right well^ from what I have seen of the 
world, that most fathers and mothers would in the 
present day rather see their son married to a 
woman of rank and fortune, and leading a most 
indifferent life, than see him married to a good 
woman without a farthing, who would make him 
good too. Have I not seen it a hundred times 
already? and if I live another twenty years I'll see 
it pretty often again. My father and mother are 
not peculiar ; their view of the case is the ordinary 
and no doubt the most sensible one — only I don't 
intend to adopt it.' 

She tried to calm him down, and make him 
take a more rational view of the subject, and after 
a time she thought she had succeeded. Whether 
she had or not remains to be seen. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Debmot sat np in the gallery of the old church at 
the confirmation^ that he might be able to see what 
was going on better. He took his sketch-book^ 
and amused himself drawing caricatures of tine 
clergymen, quite regardless of the frowns of a 
number of old maids who sat near him. ^ If they 
keep on making such fSebces/ he thought, * I'll take 
them next.' Nora looked so graye, that it made 
him quite unhappy to look down at her. She 
never looked up at him ; but Miss Nessie Mullyns 
did — looked up and nodded too; and he nodded 
down to her. And the old maids looked at each 
other, and then iiumed their horrified eyes away 
in the opposite direction. 

In Ireland the young ladies don't dress for a 
confirmation. I don't mean to say they wear no 
clothes at all — ^far from it ; but they don't put on 
white dresses and tulle veils. They go in their 
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ordinary Sunday attire ; and when it comes to the 
time for them to go up to the bishop, they just 
take off their boiinets, and throw them into the 
bottom of the pew with that easy negligent grace 
which is a characteristic of their nation. 

Nora looked very pretty as, with her short 
brown curls uncovered and her hands folded, she 
walked with a firm decided step up the aisle ; and 
the sun came out, and shone through a coloured 
window on her head, and made her brown curls 
look gold and red and green and blue; in fact^ 
she looked as if she had rubbed her head in a 
Stuart's-plaid scarf, and the dyes had come off on. 
her hair. 

The bishop was a large portly man, with red 
hair brushed back behind his ears, while a beard 
of the same hue partly concealed his very jovial 
face. His voice was sonorous, and his whole man- 
ner familiar, cordial, and encouraging. 

As soon as the ceremony was over. Lady 
O'Clery, who had been an interested spectator, 
took Nora home in her carriage ; and the rest of 
the party adjourned to Briansbeg. 

They were a very merry party assembled in 
the large sumptuously-furnished drawing-room at 
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Briansbeg. Miss Nessie Mullyns wore a rich mag- 
nificently-trimmed silk dress of briUiantblue; her 
hair was more puffed out and frizzed than ever. 
She was very devoted to Dermot ; and he yielded 
himself without a struggle to her attractions. Nora 
was not there ; and Miss Nessie was as far from 
being dull as she was from being beautiful. 

* Have you forgotten your promise to show me 
your boudoir, Miss Mullyns?' he asked, leaning 
over the back of the sofa on which she was seated, 
and speaking in a low voice. 

*Now, Mr. O'Clery, how very naughty!' she 
said, looking up out of the sides of her eyes at 
him, and shaking her head. * You know that pro- 
mise was manufactured in your own brain.' 

* Not wilfully, I can assure you. I must have 
dreamt it, and then really thought it happened. 
You must excuse me ; it is difficult for me not to 
make these mistakes occasionally,' and his voice 
fell to a whisper, * I so often think of you.' 

She blushed, and was about to answer when 
luncheon was announced. 

'Don't let us be separated,' he said, with a 
suppressed smile, coming round to the front of 
the sofa and offering her his arm. 
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In the middle of luncheon a message came to 
Dermot, whose oratorical powers were known all 
over the county, to ask him to propose the health 
of the candidates at the late confirmation. He 
instantly complied. 

* I am sure/ he said, * you will need no press- 
ing invitation from me to — aw — persuade you to 
drink the health of the — aw — ^young and — aw — 
lovely beings — ' He got so far very well ; for he, 
so to speak, took it at a gallop ; but here he came 
to a stop; his breath had failed; and the awful 
silence which was inevitable while he was recover- 
ing it overcame his courage and eloquence. At 
last he remembered hearing of people who, when 
they could not say what they wished, said what 
they thought ; so, at all hazards, he proceeded to 
follow their example. ' The young and lovely be- 
ings on whose heads the Bishop has this day had 
the privilege of putting his hands. And though 
I have not hitherto had any idea of embracing the 
Church as a profession, still I must say, in think- 
ing over the events of to-day, I feel very much 
inclined, if I thought there was a chance of my 
being a bishop, to enter it at once.' ('Hear, hear !' 
and tremendous applause from all but the clergy.) 
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* There is one thing, however, I regret, which is 
the white veils and wreaths which are invariably 
worn on these interesting occasions by our sisters 
on the other side of the Channel ; for to my mind 
-^and I daresay to that of many here present — a 
woman never looks so lovely as in a wreath of 
orange-blossoms and a long white veil.' (* Hear, 
hear !' and much pounding on the table from gen- 
tlemen of every profession.) *And yet, when I 
look round on those enchanting attires and be- 
witching smiles which I see in a dazzling galaxy 
on every side, I can hardly bring myself to desire 
that anything, even down to the most insignifi- 
cant bit of ribbon on their dress, should be other 
than what it is.' (Loud cheers, in which the ladies 
joined surreptitiously.) * I now give the health of 
those beings who are the light of our lives, the 
only sun that shines on the hard and devious 
path of man in this cold and heartless world, the 
brightness of our homes, the refuge of our souls, the 
queens of our hearts, whose smiles are the highest 
reward our noblest actions look for — ^the ladies, 
especially those who have been confirmed this day, 
both present and absent.' (Tremendous cheering, 
waving of glasses, and pounding on the table.) 
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* And absent !' echoed Thomas Mullyns, as he 
drained his bumper of champagne. 

^ Your son should take to the Churchy as he 
suggests,' said the Rev. Mr. Dobbins, who was 
sitting next to Mrs. O'Clery ; * he is an inborn 
orator : the ease of his manner, and the charm of 
his voice, and the perfect facility with which his 
language flows, all prove that he was made either 
for the Church or the Bar, where the gift of elo- 
quence may be turned to gold.' 

* We cannot spare him away from home,' said 
Mrs. O'Clery, looking much gratified. * We hope 
our second son, John, may be a clergyman. But 
Mr. O'Clery has a great horror of controlling his 
sons in the choice of their professions : he thinks 
them so much more likely to succeed in any 
avocation, if they have chosen it of their own 
free-will.' 

* And a very sensible and excellent plan that 
is. If it were more generally adopted, we should 
meet with fewer of the deplorable failures which 
are becoming so common in the present day — 
young men forced into a profession perfectly un- 
congenial to them, because their parents happen 
to have interest in it. The greatest mistake in 
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the world ! the greatest mistake in the world !* 
And he shook his head energetically. 

At that instant there was a cry of * Hush ! 
hush !' passed round the table. The Bishop had 
risen to return thanks for the 'health of the clergy, 
which had been cordially drunk. 

' My friends/ he began, stroking complacently 
his large red beard, — ' my friends ;' and then came 
a speech too long for insertion here, and of so deep 
a theological cast, that it is to be feared Dermot 
and Miss Anastasia Mullyns did not follow it into 
all its details. Nor were they the only ones pre- 
sent whose attention wandered. Arthur Kavanagh 
and Miss Eleanor 0*Clery were quietly employed 
pulling crackers under the tablecloth, and giving 
each other the mottoes, with sundry smiles and 
sweet little speeches — sweeter far than the bon- 
bons in the crackers. At last Arthur got a motto 
of such a very strong character that his heart beat 
tempestuously upon reading it. It ran in the fol- 
lowing vivid lines : 

* For thee, for thee, I inly pine ; 
O say, O say wilt thou be mine?* 

He felt that the moment of his life was come. It 
was, of course, a plain proposal. With rapidly- 
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changing colour, and a trembling hand, he gave 
it to Eleanor as he whispered, ' My fate hangs on 
your answer.' After a moment's pause, she took up 
one of the cast-aside mottoes, which lay in a little 
heap by her plate, and placed it, with a hand more 
trembling than his own, before him. He read : 

* Since I know thy love is mine, 
With all my heart I \vill be thine.' 

Now Eleanor was very young — far too young 
to give her heart away in this quiet fashion, with- 
out the knowledge or consent of her parents ; but 
then, after a champagne luncheon, young people 
often do such very odd things, that one ceases to 
be surprised at anything short of their walking on 
their heads. Besides, a long theological speech 
from a bishop, after a religious ceremony of an 
hour and a half, exclusive of a sermon of an hour's 
length, is sufficient to account for almost any 
amount of reaction on the part of youth, health, 
and high spirits. Arthur pushed his hand along 
under the tablecloth, and having found Eleanor's, 
locked it fast in his. And then, perceiving that, 
if every one was not listening to the Bishop, at any 
rate they were not noticing them ; and as there 
were a number of large epergnes of flowers be- 
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tween them and his lordship, who was standing 
near Mrs. O'Clery at the far end of the table, they 
put their heads close together, and carried on a 
long whispered conversation, in which the words 
* darling,' * sweet love,' * my own,' recurred with 
great frequency. At length Arthur was interrupted 
in the middle of a minute explanation of how long 
he had loved Miss Eleanor, and how hopeless he 
had thought his suit to be, by a thunder of ap- 
plause as the Bishop resumed his seat. 

* Surely the luncheon must be over now !' he 
exclaimed; *what do you say to our making at 
once for the arbour in the garden ?' 

She thought it an admirable plan ; and as the 
guests were beginning to leave the dining-room, 
she and Arthur soon managed to put it into exe- 
cution. 



CHAPTER XI. 

When Nora found herself shut up alone with Lady 
O'Clery in her grand carriage^ she began to feel a 
little nervous. She had scarcely ever seen Lady 
O'Clery before, and wondered if she was annoyed 
with Dermot for asking her to take a young and, 
as she was always accustomed to think herself, 
troublesome girl home with her. 

Lady 0*Clery still continued silent. So deeply 
impressed had she been by Dermot with the idea 
that Nora wished for perfect quiet, that she did 
not like to interrupt the current of her young 
friend's thoughts by what must necessarily be a 
trivial remark. So they drove for a long time 
in silence ; and Nora began to be interested watch 
ing the rabbits running into their holes, as they 
drove through a wood filled with rabbit-burrows. 
She thought perhaps. Lady O'Glery was one of 
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those cold, distant, very silent ladies she had 
read about in story-books, who always made their 
daughters marry men they disliked. And poor 
unconscious Lady O'Clery thought how nice it 
was to see one so young as Nora so deeply im- 
pressed with the solenmity of the religious cere- 
mony she had just been through. 

Presently it came into Nora's head that per- 
haps Lady O'Clery expected to be thanked for 
having taken her in her carriage, and that the 
reason of her silence was, that she might express 
her annoyance at Nora's rudeness in not saying 
anything about the matter. So, after a minute's 
consideration, she began gravely, 

* I must thank you very much for taking me 
in your carriage away from the confirmation. I 
should have been obliged to go to luncheon at 
Briansbeg, if it had not been for your kindness.' 
She stopped, not knowing what excuse to make for 
not wishing to go to the luncheon at Briansbeg. 

'Well, since you thank me, I think I shall 
thank you a little,' said the old lady cheerfully. 
* I have heartily enjoyed my morning ; it is a great 
change in my life to see such an interesting cere- 
mony. It is a long time now since I saw a con- 
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firmation, and I thought I had grown too old to 
take an interest in such things ; but I find I am 
as foolishly fond of ceremonies now as when I was 
a girl. My favourite part of history always was 
the accounts of the coronations, and of the mar- 
riages of the kings and queens and princesses. I 
think the reason I liked Sir Walter Scott^s his- 
torical novels so much was because of the descrip- 
tions of the magnificent pageants in them.' She 
looked at Nora's interested face and smiled. * I 
suppose you have read some of Scott's novels ?' 

* Yes, all/ said Nora eagerly. 

The old lady smiled again, but did not follow 
up the subject, as Nora rather hoped she would ; 
for she was very foud of talking and hearing of 
her beloved Waverleys. 

' 1 hope you are not tired, my dear, after the 
long service. You look pale ; perhaps you have 
not air enough.' And she looked anxiously at 
her. ' Ah, I know what I will do.' And she got 
up and sat with her back to the horses, in .order 
that she might put down the window at the side 
at which she was sitting. * I suffer slightly from 
bronchitis, and I dare not sit with both the win- 
dows open in my face; but now'— and she let 

VOL. I. M 
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down the window — ' you will have some more 
fresh air.' 

* 0, please don't,' said Nora, ' please don't sit 
there ; indeed, I had plenty of air. 0, do please 
come back, and put the window up again.' 

But Lady O'Clery shook her head. 

' May I not sit where I like in my own car- 
riage ? Rather hard, I must say.' And she put 
on a comical face. 

Nora enjoyed the long drive to Cronabeg thor- 
oughly. She soon felt quite at home with this 
old lady, whose presence she had dreaded so much 
at first; and began to think she had never met 
any one before to whom she felt it would be so 
easy to tell all her heart. She felt her confidence 
would be as secure with her as with Milly; and 
she certainly would stand a greater chance of re- 
ceiving sympathy in return. 

Luncheon passed off rather silently. There 
were two servants in the room all the time ; and 
Lady O'Clery was one of those people who are not 
supplied with a stock of small-talk. 

After luncheon. Lady O'Clery went into the 
conservatory which opened into the drawing-room, 
and brought out a magnificent pink double fuchsia, 
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which she set in its pot on the centre of the table. 
* I must try and make my fusty old room look 
gay, in honour of its guest/ she said. ' Are you 
fond of flowers ?' 

' Yes/ said Nora dubiously. ' I like planting 
them and digging them up, and picking them and 
watering them ; but I don't care much for stand- • 
ing and looking at them.* 

Lady O'Clery laughed. 

' I see you have not much sympathy with the 
passive element in nature.' 

' I always like to be doing something,' said 
Nora, looking as if she was confessing a great sin. 

* Well, that is better than some of our fellow- 
countrymen, who would always like to be doing 
nothing.' And the old lady laughed, and seemed 
very much amused, as she took two large books 
of pictures out of the bookcase and laid them on 
the table. * Now, my dear, you must not let me 
disturb you ; I will be very quiet in my easy- 
chair ; and if you would like to be alone, I will go 
up to my room. You can sit here, or go into the 
garden, and read, or think, just as you like ; only, 
pray ask for anything you want, and make your- 
self quite at home.' 
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' 0, please, I should like so much to sit and 
talk to you, if I may.' 

Lady O'Clery looked very pleased. 

* It would give me great pleasure. But I am 
so old and dull now, my dear, that I am afraid 
you will find it very stupid work.' 

^ 0, no ! I should so much like to talk to a 
lady. I have no lady ever to talk to.' 

'My poor child!' hurst involuntarily from Lady 
O'Clery's lips. 

Nora got a footstool, and sat down close to the 
old lady's arm-chair. 

'You see, men are all very well, and nothing 
can he kinder than papa and Arthur; hut then 
they are not like ladies.' 

' No,' said Lady O'Clery, hiting her lip to re- 
press a smile at the quaint way the speech was 
said. 

Nora never could go round a suhject, or hegin 
at the outside and work her way into the marrow ; 
she must needs always dash straight at the very 
point. There was no element of ' heating the 
hush' in her composition. 

' Lady O'Clery, do you think it would ever be 
right to marry a man you hated ?' 
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Poor Nora was so serious and the problem she 
proposed was so monstrous that no amount of 
biting lips was of any avail now. Lady 0'Clery*s 
laugh rang out distinct and joyous, as if she had 
been eighteen years old. 

* My dearest child, you must forgive me/ she 
exclaimed ; ' but what a question !' And she 
laughed again as she thought of it. 

* I put it very badly/ said Nora, with a blush. 
* What I me*an is, could there be any circum- 
stances which would make it right for a person to 
marry some one they disliked very much — for in- 
stance, to do good to another person they liked 
very much ?' 

Lady O'Clery saw she was in earnest, and evi- 
dently took a very grave view of the matter ; so 
she said gently, 

* I think that would be doing evil that good 
might come.' 

' Would it be evil ?' 

' My dear !' said Lady O'Clery, looking sur- 
prised, and as if she did not quite understand 
what Nora meant. There was a silence for a minute 
^r two. Then the old lady spoke. 

* Surely it would scarcely be possible to com- 
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mit a greater sin than to marry a person you did 
not love, much more a person you disliked; it 
would include an offence against almost every vir- 
tue, truth amongst the number.' 

'But there might be very strong reasons in- 
favour of your doing so. I mean — suppose, for* 
instance, that a person's parents and all their- 
family would be ruined and starving, if they did. 
not do so ; then would it be wrong ?' 

There was an intense eagerness and anxiety in; 
Nora's voice which astonished Lady O'Clery ; she 
could not imagine what her young friend's mind 
was running on. However, as she was so evi- 
dently in earnest, she answered her gravely, 

' That would be a very terrible position to be 
placed in.' She paused, and the tears rushed into- 
her eyes as the recollection of something long 
gone by occurred to her mind. * I should almost 
be inclined to think that in such a case there was 
but One who could help ;' and she bent her head 
reverently. ' If the person did right, most likely 
their family would not starve, after all. When a 
person does wrong that good may come, it always 
seems like calling in Satan to help one in one's* 
difficulties.' 
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Nora leant her head against the arm of the 
chair, and burst into tears. She felt a longing to 
tell her present dreadful predicament to her kind 
old friend, but she thought it would not be fair 
to Mr. Mullyns — gentlemen never liked it to be 
known that they had proposed and been refused ; 
and Nora's views on subjects of this description 
were highly chivalrous, if not romantic, and cer- 
tainly behind the age. 

' My dearest child !' said Lady O'Clery, gently 
stroking her hau' (just what Nora had thought 
good ladies always did), * do not cry. If you are 
in any trouble, and anything in the world that 
I can do could help you, I am sure you would not 
be so cruel as- not to tell me. I never had any 
daughters ; but my sons used to confide in me 
when they were growing up, and I don't think 
they found me a severe critic' 

* 0, I wish, I icisli I could tell you !' she ex- 
claimed passionately; 'but it would not be fair 
to another person.' 

* Then don't, on any account !' was the quick 
decided answer. 

' But what you have said has been the greatest 
help and comfort to me. I don't know how I can 
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ever thank you.* And she looked up through her 
tears with an expression of intense gratitude. 

The old lady stooped, and raising Nora gently 
up, clasped her to her heart, kissing her first 
on one cheek, and then on the other. A bond of 

union was sealed for ever between these two hearts. 

# 

The one, so old and tired of this world ; the other, 
so young, and looking forward to life with high 
dreams and bright expectations. The one, who 
had fought the battle and come ofif victor ; the 
other, who had yet to fight it. It would have 
been well for Nora, if she had oftener taken ad- 
vantiige of the privileges of the friendship thus 
begun. 

Soon after this scene, the servant came in with 
tea and cake, and Nora discovered that she must 
go home, or her father would have no dinner. So 
the carriage was ordered, though she wished to 
walk ; and with many thanks, and warm expres- 
sions of gratitude, she left her first lady friend. 



CHAPTEE Xn. 

The day after the confirmation party at Brians- 
beg, Mr, and Mrs. O'Clery were sitting in two 
red-leather arm-chairs in the library at Kilclery 
Castle, and their son John was standing leaning 
against a corner of the bookcase near the window. 
They none of them looked in a particularly good 
temper ; but John had his countenance the most 
under command ; so, though he felt quite as much 
Annoyed, he did not look as disturbed as either 
of his parents. 

* He is evidently not to be trusted,* said Mr. 
O'Clery. ' You see, my dear, that's what comes 
of women thinking they can manage young men.' 
And he turned with a reproachful look to his wife. 
' At the same time,' he continued with alacrity, 
* nothing has as yet been proved against him — I 
mean to say, he may not have proposed at all ; he 
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may only be amusing himself with her ; though 
after your mother's warning to him, it certainly is 
not right of him to go on doing so. I certainly 
think his conduct has not been exactly what I 
should like ; but then he is very young, and there 
is no use trying to put old heads on to young 
shoulders.' 

' I only know that it is the talk of the whole 
neighbourhood,' said John, raising his eyebrows.. 
' He has gone so far, that every one looks on them 
as engaged. He cannot draw back with any honour- 
ableness — that is to say) he has paid her such very 
marked attentions, that of course he must have 
raised her hopes. It is a match far above what 
she could have looked for.' 

' Don't speak of it ! don't speak of it !' ex- 
claimed Mr. O'Clery testily. ' It is a thing not 
to be thought of for a moment. I had rather he 
married the scullery-maid — much rather. Keally 
you should have looked after the boy better, my 
dear,' he added, turning to his wife. ' Men have 
so much to do, they cannot be expected to attend 
to affairs of this sort.' He was very much put out 
at the prospect of having to speak to Dermot. 

' But,' said Mrs. O'Clery, ' I cannot see what 
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we are to do, John. There appears, as you say, 
to be no use in our speaking to him kindly about 
the matter, and he is too old to be coerced ; be- 
sides,' she added, with a touch of pride, ' his is 
not a nature that would submit to coercion.' 

' Why, I shall simply threaten to disinherit 
him; and we shall see what that will do,' ex- 
claimed Mr. O'Clery, standing up and rubbing 
his hands. * Bring the boy to his senses, I ex- 
pect.' 

' You do not know him, then,' said his wife 
hastily. 'It will make him a hundred times more 
determined to marry her. Such a nature as his 
would scorn the idea of being influenced in his 
aflfections by money matters. You could scared}' 
have hit on a worse expedient.' 

' I don't see that, mother, at all,' said John* 
' Dermot will know quite well that Miss Kavanagh 
only wants to marry him for his money and posi- 
tion ; and when he finds that he is to have neither 
if he marries her, he will-^for her sake, if not for 
his own — soon give her up.' 

'Yes, you are quite right. Jack,' said Mr, 
O'Clery heartily ; ' I am sure he will. If he really 
cares for the girl, he could not ask her to share 
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poverty and starvation with him ; and if she cares 
for him, she won't much fancy the idea of raining 
him — at least it would not be a very effectual way 
of proving her affection. I will see Mr. Dermot 
as soon as he comes in, and tell him my mind 
on the subject. I daresay, after all, he has only 
been amusing himself with her, and does not mean 
-anything serious. You know he was always rather 
& ladies' man.' 

' I hope you will not speak harshly to him/ 
flaid Mrs. O'Clery. 

'Come, come,' said her husband testily; 'I 
^an't be called to book for what I am going to say 
to my own son. Perhaps if you had spoken a 
little more harshly to him some time ago, there 
would have been no need of my speaking at all 
now. Mothers always spoil their sons ; and then 
the poor fathers have all the unpleasant work of 
bringing them to reason again. It's hard lines, I 
must say — ^hard lines !' And he began to walk up 
And down the room impatiently. 

' It is not necessary that anything harsh should 
be said on the subject at all,' remarked John in a 
mollifying tone. ' If my father simply represents 
io Dermot that he can never give his consent to 
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such a match, and that, if he persisted in making 
it, he would lose his position as eldest son — the 
property and fortune passing to another, — ^I feel 
sure that Dermot will soon see the absurdity of 
making such a sacrifice for such an object; for 
Miss Kavanagh is neither beautiful nor amiable, 
and so young and unformed in her mind and 
manners as to be a mere child. For my part, I 
cannot understand what it is that has even tem- 
porarily fascinated him about her. By the bye, 
do you know that grandmamma took her home in 
her carriage from the confirmation yesterday ?' 

' No ! nonsense !' exclaimed Mr. O'Clery, star- 
ing at his son, while Mrs. O'Clery appeared struck 
dumb with amazement. 

* Took her home to Cronabeg to luncheon, and 
kept her there all the afternoon. Of course she- 
was put up to it by Dermot; he makes her do 
just what he pleases.' 

* But,' exclaimed Mr. O'Clery, * I did not know 
that my mother knew Miss Kavanagh by sight 
even.' 

' Most likely she did not ; but of course Der- 
mot put her into the carriage. It was all arranged 
by him, you may be sure. You know he was in 
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church all the time; and his behaviour has already 
been remarked on by the Miss Smeels as having 
been exceedingly bad during the service.' 

' I wish he would be more careful/ said Mrs. 
O'Clery, clasping her hands on her knee with a 
sigh. 

' WeU, well/ said Mr. O'Clery sharply ; ' it's 
all very fine for a lot of strait-laced old ladies to 
pick holes in my boy ; but I daresay, if the truth 
was known, Dermot behaved no worse than any 
other young man would have done. It could 
scarcely have been expected that he would have 
sat like a mustard-pot for two hours and a half 
in that fusty old gallery. But you were always 
rather a hand at making up a case against Der- 
mot, John ; it's a little odd in a brother, I must 
say.' 

John was silent, and looked haughty and 
sulky, 

' He means it all in kindness, I am sure,' said 
Mrs. O'Clery, gently trying to pacify all parties. 
'Dermot's conduct sometimes is very extraordi- 
nary, and enough to give rise to all sorts of re- 
marks.' 

'Yes,' said John, in an aggrieved tone; 'he 
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was actually discovered yesterday in the act of 
smiling and nodding down at Miss Anastasia 
Mullyns in the middle of the Bishop's sermon.' 

The tears rushed into Mrs. O'Clery's eyes. 

Mr. O'Clery burst into a hearty laugh. 

' Well, what's the harm in that ? I daresay 
Miss Mullyns smiled at him first, if the truth 
was known ; young people must amuse them- 
selves, and boys will be boys.' 

' I was a boy,' said John, with a haughty curl 
of his lip ; ' but I never did such a thing as 
that.' 

' 0, I wish he would not !' said Mrs. O'Clery, 
in a voice full of annoyance. 

'Why, goodness gracious!' exclaimed Mr. 
O'Clery angrily, *I never heard such a fuss in 
my life ! all about the most trumpery bit of non- 
sense on the face of the earth ! Why, there's not 
a young man in Europe who would not have done 
the same thing-, if the young lady had made faces 
at him; and Miss Mullyns is always making 
faces.' 

'It's so vulgar,' said John, drawing himself 
up and folding his arms ; ' it shows such a very 
low state of mind.' 
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'Come, come, Jack/ said his father, losing 
his temper altogether; 'you had best go into a 
monastery at once; you are far too high and 
mighty to knock about in this low world. Why, 
bless my soul, I've no patience with such rub- 
bish! One would think you had been brought 
up at a young ladies' boarding-school. I declare, 
if Dermot mentions the subject to me, I'll tell 
him he did perfectly right. I've no notion of 
making such mountains out of molehills ; it's 
the very way to destroy the boy's character out- 
right.' 

* There is not much left to destroy,' said John 
in a low tone, with a supercilious expression on 
his handsome face. 

'But really, Desmond,' said Mrs. O'Clery, in 
a deprecating voice, ' though I quite agree with 
you that it is better not to make a fuss about 
trifles, still it is right that some one should tell 
Dermot to be more careful; any little faults he 
may have arise from a want of thoughtfulness ; 
nothing can be better than his heart and his in- 
tentions.' 

John smiled in undisguised scorn. 

' I confess I don't see why the property should 
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be impoverished to pay his debts, if his heart is 
so very good as all that.' 

'And do you think I may not do what I 
choose with my own property?' exclaimed Mr. 
O'Clery, turning angrily to his son. * I declare, 
if anything happened to Dermot, I'd have a mind 
to leave it all to the boatman, so long as you 
should never have an acre of it !' 

'My dear Desmond,' said his wife, gently 
interposing, 'John means all he says in kind- 
ness ; he really wishes to help Dermot, who, you 
must own, has grown singularly extravagant of 
late.' 

' Well, well, I'd rather see the boy a little ex- 
travagant than a miser. If I choose to pay his 
debts, I don't see whose business it is to bring me 
to book for it; certainly not my youngest son's.' 

' It is unpleasant for me being at Oxford with 
him, I know,' said John sulkily; 'having the 
same name, people naturally mistake us one for 
the other, and I constantly hear of myself as 
mixed up in scrapes and escapades which I had 
rather die than take part in.' 

' Then I wish you would go to Cambridge, pr 
to Jericho, if that would suit you better !' 

VOL. I. N 
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'Poor John!' said his mother kindly. *! 
quite understand and sympathise with you, but 
at the same time you ought to make a little 
allowance for Dermot having higher spirits than 
yours.' 

' It is not his having higher spirits, but lower 
principles, that I object to.' 

*I wish you and your principles would take 
themselves off out of this room, I know !' ex- 
claimed his father crossly. 

At that moment a merry whistle and a quick 
step were heard in the hall, and the next instant 
the library -door opened slightly, and Dermot'& 
light bufF-coloured head appeared round the comer. 

*I know what you are talking about,' he ex- 
claimed with a mischievous twinkle in his eye; 
' you are discussing whether I shall be hung, 
transported, or sent to the treadmill.' 

* Come in, Dermot, come in !' exclaimed both 
his father and mother in the same breath. 

* Am I going to get a scolding ?' said Dermot, 
^dth the simplicity of a little child, as he walked 
into the middle of the room, and looked inno- 
cently up into his father's face. 

'What do you think you deserve?' said Mr. 
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O'Clery, -vrith a comical gleam in his eyes, but a 
look of forced gravity about his mouth. 

' That you should buy me a new hunter,' was 
the unabashed reply. 

Mr. O'Clery burst out laughing. 

Mrs. O'Clery saw that it was likely to degene- 
rate into a good-humoured repartee conversation, 
such as was constantly carried on between Dermot 
and his father, and that nothing serious would 
consequently be said ; so she began, 

* Dermot, my dear boy, your father wanted to 
speak to you upon a subject of some importance. 
John and I had better go away;' and she rose, 
and taking her work-basket off the table, prepared 
to walk towards the door. 

* Let the fair St. John make himself scarce, by 
all means,' said Dermot, going up to his mother, 
and taking hold of both her hands to detain her ; 
* but I intreat of you, sweet madre mia, to stay 
and protect me from the outpouring of my father's 
wrath.' 

* Do you wish me to leave the room, father ?' 
asked John haughtily. 

* Yes. I think I told you so before,' said Mr. 
O'Cleiy sharply; he was quite put out of his ordi- 
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nary equiUbrium by the disagreeable feeling that 
it was his duty to give Dermot a scolding. 

John stalked out of the room, looking as if he 
were thinking, ' A pretty business you'll make of 
it when my august presence is withdrawn !' 

After the door had closed, Mr. O'Clery walked 
up to the table, took a pen and tore the feathers 
off it, then threw it down, and walked to the win- 
dow, and began to play with the blind-string. 

There was a silence. Dermot stood in ex- 
pectation, wondering which of his sins had been 
found out, and thinking what a bore it was that 
he could never do anything mischievous without 
being found out. It had been the same ever since 
he was a boy : when others as bad as he had es- 
caped, he was sure to be detected. 

'It's my ill luck,' he muttered to himself; 
' it follows me always.' 

His mother pitied him for the suspense she 
thought he must be in; so to relieve him she 
said, 

'It is not anything very dreadful, my dear 
boy ; only your father thinks, from what he hears, 
that you have been paying too much attention to 
Miss Kavanagh.' 
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Dermot started at the sound of her name, and 
his colour changed. Mrs. O'Clery noticed it, and 
her heart sank. 

' Yes,' said Mr. O'Clery, turning round. ' It 
is not right of you, after you promised your mother 
you would have nothing to say to her.' 

* I never promised anything of the sort,' said 
Dermot angrily. ' Mother, you know I didn't !' 
and he turned hastily to Mrs. O'Clery. 

* I never said you did, my dear boy — ' 

* Well, I declare you gave me to understand 
he did,' exclaimed Mr. O'Clery. 

* No, really, I didn't,' she answered in a plead- 
ing tone. 

' Well, well, you did ; but it does not matter. 
What I wanted to say to you, Dermot, was, that 
you must leave off spooning Miss Kavanagh ; it 
won't do. It's all very well to amuse yourself.for 
a time with a girl; but there is reason in all 
things, and you have not any right to raise the 
girl's expectations when you have no intention of 
fulfilling them. If you don't mind what you are 
about, I shall have to get you out of a breach of 
promise of marriage action one of these days, I 
xpect.' 
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Dermot was crimson. He saw the time was 
come for him to speak out ; so, after a moment of 
silence to nerve himself for the task, he said, 

*You will never have to get me out of a breach 
of promise of marriage action with Miss Kavanagh, 
father. If she would have nle, I would marry her 
to-morrow ! Mother,' he said, turning to Mrs. 
O'Cler}', * I deceived you when I said I did not 
love Miss Kavanagh ; I am sorry for it, and I beg 
your pardon. I do love her, as I never loved 
before ; and' — ^he turned to his father — * though I 
know I am not worthy of her, I intend, if she 
should deign to accept me, to marry her as soon 
as I conveniently can. I have often heard you, 
father, say you despised a man who sought only 
money or position in his marriage. I seek neither 
now ; this will be a simple love-match. All Miss 
Kavanagh has to give me is the purest heart that 
ever beat in a woman's breast, and the noblest and 
most generous nature that was ever shrouded in a 
woman's form. I have no gifts which can weigh 
with such as these ; so I shall be quite ready to 
agree with you that it will be a very unequal match 
indeed.' 

Mr. O'Clery looked very red, and fiddled with 
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liis watch-chain. Mrs. O'Clery tried in vain to 
swallow down her tears. 

There was sl silence for a minute or two. Der- 
mot thought it more dreg.dful than any words could 
have heen. 

Then Mr. O'Clery spoke. 

* It is better to tell you, Dermot, at once, that 
there is no attachment you could possibly have 
formed to which I and your mother would have 
objected so strongly as to this unfortunate one 
you are pleased to boast of. You talk very grandly 
about Miss Kavanagh, and I have not any doubt 
but that she is all a girl ought to be ; that, how- 
ever, in this case can make no difference. Her 
poverty is not our objection ; but her family is so 
situated towards ours, that it is quite out of the 
question we can either of us ever give our consent 
to such a union. I tell you plainly, that if you 
marry Miss Kavanagh, it will be against our direct 
commands; and I shall cut you completely out of 
my will, and leave the whole of the property to 
John, and every penny of accumulatad money to 
your sisters. I cannot prevent your having the 
money your uncle left you ; but with your extra- 
vagant habits and the constant state of debt you 
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live in, that won't last long. I wonder it's not 
gone now.' He paused for a minute, then con- 
tinued more sadly : ' I cannot say how much I 
had looked forward to seeing you suitably married, 
having sown your wild oats — and I am sure, no 
father was ever more lenient to a son, while he 
was sowing his wild oats, than I have been to you 
— and taking your position as a magistrate and a 
useful country gentleman — ^that position which I 
shall be slipping out of faster and faster every 
year. I don't know how long I may live, but the 
doctor tells me I have heart-complaint, and may 
die at any moment; and it would be a greater 
satisfaction than I can well tell you, if I thought 
I could leave you comfortably married, and likely 
to be a help and a comfort to your mother and 
sisters, and a useful county man, honourably fill- 
ing the position God placed you in. Besides, my 
boy, for your own sake, apart from any other 
motive, I should like to see you happily and re- 
spectably settled in life before I die.' 

Dermot stood struggling with his emotion.. 
His affection and reverence for his father, which 
were very deep, and his passion for Nora, were 
fighting hard to see which would be uppermost in. 
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his heart. His cheek was white, and he had tight 
hold of the back of a cane chair. 

Mrs. O'Clery never looked at her son, but tried 
in vain to repress her tears ; and then, when they 
would come, wiped them hastily away, and hoped 
no one observed them. 

* Father,' said Dermot, and then he stopped 
and cleared his throat, * you have mistaken me, if 
you think that a threat of disinheriting me would 
make me give up Miss Kavanagh ; and I believe, 
in your heart, that you would not like to find that 
it could. I should not be worthy to be your son 
in such a case. No, father ! If Miss Kavanagh 
will have me, almost penniless and utterly bad 
as I am, I can only say what I said before, that 
I will marry her as soon as ever she consents. I 
am sorry, very sorry, for the pain I am giving you 
by saying I will do so ; you have always been the 
very best of fathers and of friends to me ;' his 
voice became choked for an instant. ' I have been 
a very bad son to you ; but do you not think that 
I should be more likely to reform, and get to lead 
a better life, if I married a woman I loved, than 
if I chose some lady I did not care two straws 
about, for her* position or her money? Grand- 
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mamma has told me why you don't like the idea 
of my marrying Miss Kavanagh, and certainly it 
would have been better if I had not liked her ; 
but as it is, and feeling for her as I do, I feel that 
it is my duty to make her an offer ; it is my only 
chance of happiness — I may say, my only chance 
of being saved from ruin.' 

His mother spoke now, in a soothing tone. 

* I think, my dearest boy, you are mistaken 
about Miss Kavanagh ; she is very nice, I have 
no doubt, but I do not think she is all you fancy 
her. You have dressed her up with your own ima- 
gination, and made her out perfect ; but if once 
you were married to her, perhaps you would find 
her quite different from what you had fancied, and 
then how sorry you would be that you had sacri- 
ficed all your prospects in life, and made your 
father and I so very unhappy, for so poor an 
object ! There are many other young ladies in 
the world, in England, in London especially, far 
handsomer, more agreeable, and more amiable in 
every way than Miss Kavanagh, and far better 
suited to you in intellect and education. You would 
find her very uncultivated : she has never had any 
instruction but what she received from a nursery 
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governess, who took care of her and her brother 
when they were children ; and, you know, you are 
rather fond of intellectual women.' And she looked 
up at him with a smile. 

He smiled too, though a little satirically. 

' I confess I am fond of intellectual women ; 
but that is rather because they are women I fear, 
than because they are intellectual.' He smiled 
more broadly, and then went on. 'I think you 
would find Miss Kavanagh as intellectual as most 
ladies in London. Certainly, she does not know 
Latin or Greek, she has never attended Professor 
Huxley's lectures, and she has not walked the 
hospitals, and gone through a medical student's 
-education ; but still, I am so stupid and countri- 
fied as to like her none the less for all that, nor 
to think any the worse of her intellectual capa- 
bilities.' 

* Well, well, that's nothing to the point,' said 
Mr. O'Clery impatiently. 'Whether the girl is 
3. Venus or a genius doesn't matter the least. I 
have told you my determination on the subject, 
and I don't intend to alter it. If you marry her, 
you are disinherited ; if you give her up, you 
stand where you did before, as my heir. That's 
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the whole matter in a nutshell. Now go and think 
it over. Nothing on the face of the earth will 
alter me when once I have decided ahout a thing.' 
Dermot took him at his word, and silently left 
the room. 



CHAPTEE xrn. 

The day after the scene narrated in the previous 
chapter was warm and sultry, with an autumn 
feeling in the air. Nora Kavanagh was out in the 
barley-fields, helping Bridget and some other of 
the village girls to gather up the barley which the 
reapers were cutting into sheaves. She wore her 
large straw hat and garden gloves, and her dress 
pinned up all round. She was in high spirits, 
her cheeks glowing and her eyes sparkling, and 
her clear laugh ringing out incessantly the mer- 
riest of them all, as she joked and chattered away 
in the easiest possible manner about the village 
gossip. Then she told the girls fairy tales about 
the wonderful fairies who lived in the barley, and 
were only an inch high, and dressed in satin and 
jewels, with feathers in their hair. The idea of 
the satin and jewels pleased the girls very much. 
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But, Nora said, some of them could not afford 
such grand things; s« they dressed in a white 
harebell, turned upside down for the skirt, and 
trimmed with blue forget-me-nots ; the body made 
of the petals of white may, and with a scarf of for- 
get-me-nots over the shoulder. Others, she said, 
wore one red poppy upside down for the skirt, and 
the petals of a daisy, all sewn together, for the 
body, and a tiny bit of scarlet tom-thumb gera- 
nium on their shoulder and in their hair. The 
village girls did not like about the flowers as much 
as about the satin and jewels ; but Nora liked it 
better ; indeed, she liked it so well that she chat- 
tered on and on, inventing all sorts of wonderful 
costumes out of different flowers ; and at last the 
village girls began to enter into it, and to invent 
some themselves. It was about four o'clock in 
the afternoon, and the sun was very hot ; but the 
air was not oppressive ; for there was a slight 
breeze every now and then, which waved over the 
barley, beginning far off, and coming gradually 
nearer with a low rustling sound, fanning the hot 
cheeks of the labourers. Nora had just found a 
red ear of barley ; and she laughed, for she had 
read in Evangeline that it betokened a lover. 
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* I am going to give you all some tea this after- 
noon/ she said to her companions, as she boand 
up a large sheaf of barley. 

* Long live yer honour !' they exclaimed simul- 
taneously ; and some who wore cotton sun-bonnets 
took them ojBf, and waved them enthusiastically. 

' 'Tis thrue this is the thirsty worruk,' said 
one of them, as she wiped her forehead with her 
apron, while she put her other arm akimbo. 

There was a general murmur of, *Tis so, 
thin.' 

* I think I had better be going to see whether 
they are getting it ready. I told Peggy to have 
it ready by four. Mulcahy is going to bring the 
men out some beer too. I asked papa; and he- 
said they might have it, because it was so hot.' 

* Isn't it yer honour, thin, that's got the kind 
heart ! Long life to you !' the girls exclaimed, as 
Nora set ofif towards the house. 

She had to cross a field of stubble, climb over 
a bank, and go up a short piece of lane, before 
she reached the farmyard gate. Just as she had 
jumped off the top of the bank into the lane, and 
looked up, who should she see before her but Mr. 
Thomas Mullyns. Her heart bounded into her 
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month. * What an awful apparition !' she thonght. 
* The wretch !' She stood still and howed coldly. 

He had come, at his sister Anastasia's instiga- 
tion, to press his suit. He used every argument 
he could think of to persuade her to accept him, 
and, as they reached the farmyard gate, got angry 
at her determined and somewhat scornful refusal. 

' You know,' he said bitterly, ' what I threat- 
ened you with the last time. I shall get my father 
to take the agency away, if you persist in your re- 
fusal.' 

Her rage burst forth, and she turned to him 
with blazing eyes. 

' So long as you take yourself away, the gain 
will be cheaply bought at the loss of all we pos-" 
sess.' And she let the iron gate swing to upon 
him, while she ran through the farmyard into the 
house, and locked the back-door after her. 

He stood for some time leaning on the gate, 
and hoping she would come out again ; but after 
three-quarters of an hour had passed, and she did 
not make her appearance, he turned his steps to 
Kilclery village, where he had left his horse, and 
rode slowly home. On reaching Briansbeg, he 
asked if Miss Anastasia was within ; and, on re- 
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ceiving an answer in the affirmative, he proceeded 
at once to her boudoir. 

Anastasia had been visiting with her mother, 
and was resplendently dressed in a handsome 
flowered muslin over a lilac -silk slip, her hair 
more flared and curled and frizzed about than 
ever. She was pouring herself out a cup of tea 
from a delicate china teapot, which a servant had 
just placed on a small velvet-covered side table ; 
and as she did so her abundance of rings sparkled 
in the sunshine, which streamed in the half-open 
window. Her sister Clara was sitting with her 
riding hat and habit on, and her gloves and whip 
by her, writing a letter at another table. 

'0,Tom,' said Anastasia as he entered, 4s that 
you ? Why, what have you been doing with your- 
self all day ? I have not seen you since breakfast.' 

He threw himself into the American rocking- 
chair, and pushed his gray-felt hat on to the back 
of his head, with a sigh. 

' Tom, you ought to take off your hat when 
you come into the room with ladies,' said Clara, 
looking up from her letter. 

' Hold your tongue !' was the polite and per- 
emptory reply. 

VOL. I. 
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' Now, now,' said Anastasia, shaking her hay- 
stack -Kke head, 'what's the matter with you? 
Has riding in the sun upset you ? or has the 
young lady of your choice hoxed your ears ?' 

' I say, Clara, you !' he shouted angrily, * what 
on earth's the use of putting your hahit on if you 
don't go out, eh ?' 

* I've as much right here as you,' said Clara 
proudly. 

* Not when you're not wanted. Girls have no 
business anywhere when they're not wanted; so 
come, be oflF !' 

* I'll not stir till I've finished my letter ; so 
there's no use in being rude.' 

'Poor Clara !' said Anastasia soothingly. ' Of 
course, dear, you need not go at all if you don't 
like. I am always delighted to have you here; 
and it would be hard indeed if you were not to 
write your letter in peace. Tom, you and I can go 
into the billiard -room when I have finished my 
tea. And then you can have a cigar.' 

'0, bother!' he said crossly; *I can't go 
tramping all about the house in this heat ! Clara 
might go when she sees I want to speak to you on 
business.' 
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* Have some tea now, my dear/ said Anastasia, 
bringing him a cup of tempting-looking fragrant 
tea, with a thin shaving of bread-and-butter in 
the saucer. * There, that will keep you quiet 
while Clara finishes her note ; and then you can 
talk away about this important business to your 
heart's content.' 

' It's all very fine for you to laugh,' he mut- 
tered, as he took the tea and began leisurely to 
sip it ; ' but the business is rather more important 
than you think.' 

He sat grumbling on at intervals while he 
drank his tea, and Clara finished her letter. When 
she had done so, she folded it up, put it into its 
envelope, and, taking her whip and gloves, rose 
and left the room. 

The instant the door had closed behind h§r, 
Tom exclaimed, 

« 

' She's refused me, Nessie, and was awfully 
rude into the bargain. She flung the gate in my 
face, and went ofiF in a tremendous huflF. She'll 
never have me now.' 

* 0, stufiF!' said Anastasia sharply. * You must 
have managed it badly. You lost your temper, I 
daresay, or boasted too much. You don't know a 
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bit how to make love. Besides, you should con- 
sider the character you are making it to. By all 
accounts, and certainly by what I have seen of 
her. Miss Nora has got a temper of her own, and 
a good dash of pride too ; and you should think 
of that when you are making love to her, and not 
boast too much, or do anything to make her 
angry. You ought to humour her ; if you don't, 
you'll never win her. Women must be humoured. 
Now, come, tell me all about it, and just what you 
said.' 

' Why, I met her jumping over a gate — no, a 
a stile, I mean — into the road. She didn't see 
me till I was close upon her ; and then she looked 
at me as if I was a mad dog. She wouldn't- even 
shake hands with me. Well, then she gave me 
a regular refusal, because, she said — she said — ' 

' What did she say ?' 

' She said she didn't love me. But that is only 
because she doesn't know me. Besides which, I'll 
tell you what : I believe her head is taken up with 
that worthless snob O'Clery.' 

Nessie started, and turned pale. 

' Did you mention his name to her ? And what 
did she look like ?' 
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* I didn't say a word about the puppy ; but I 
made some inquiries in the village; and it's the 
talk of the whole place that he's engaged to her. 
They say he's always going there, and they are 
<often seen walking together, and he lends her 
books, and they go out rowing together.' 

'How very improper!' exclaimed Anastasia, 
with an accent of great shock. 

* It's uncommonly queer that she should like 
him when she knows she could have me ; but then, 
you see, he has such lots of opportunities ; living so 
close as he does, he sees her about twenty times 
for every once that I see her ; but even with that, 
having once seen me, I can't understand it. He 
is so frightful, with his yellow hair, and his pasty 
face, and little boiled gooseberries for eyes ; be- 
sides, he has such an odious figure, he looks like 
it drunken windmill on stilts !' 

Poor Anastasia ! But she had learnt self-com- 
mand at the same seminary of education where she 
had become imbued with her singular innocence 
-ot heart. 

* You are quite right, he is very plain ; and you 
Are very handsome, and just what one would think 
A young romantic girl like her would fancy. With 
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your dark hair and dark eyes and dashing figure, 
she might weave you into all her day-dreams, and 
make you a pet Don Juan or Guy Livingstone, as 
one always does when one is in love with a hand- 
some man. I daresay Mr. O'Clery has prejudiced 
her against you, and told her you were a sneak, 
and all sorts of things.' 

'By Jove! if he has, Til— I'll— ' and he started 
to his feet and began to walk up and down the 
room. But he soon threw himself into his chair 
again with a grunt. 

* There would be no use in doing anything to 
him,' she said mildly ; ' I merely suggested it as 
the only possible reason she could have for pre- 
ferring him to you. Then, as you say, she does not 
know you well, and so you have no real chance 
against an admirer who sees her as often as Mr. 
O'Clery does. You must run away with her, as I 
said long ago, and then, when once you are married 
to her and she gets to know you, she will get to 
love you as much as you love her now ; depend on 
it, she will ; you have a noble generous disposition, 
which only requires to be known to be loved ; she 
is a mere child, and can be moulded into anything, 
so you will soon make as happy a Darby and Joan 
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as ever was seen on this side of the Channel;' and 
she laughed, and got up and patted his shoulder 
encouragingly. 

His face softened a little ; all the flattery was 
beginning to take effect. 

' Well, that's all very fine, but how on earth 
am I to run away with her? There she's so 
hemmed round with fathers and brothers that it 
would be no easy matter, I can tell you ; besides, 
there's all the people working on the farm.' 

' Faint heart, &c. My dear boy, you know her 
father and brother must be out the greater part of 
the day, and as she cannot go with them always, 
she must often take walks by herself — in fact, I 
know that she constantly goes through Kilclery 
Wood down to the village. Well, you might have 
a carriage -and -pair waiting at the comer there, 
near the wood, in the hollow, where they would not 
easily be seen ; then you might waylay her in the 
wood, try to persuade her to consent quietly to run 
away with you, tell her you have the carriage wait- 
ing and all ready ; but if she will not consent, you 
must just carry her to the carriage, drive like light- 
ning to the railway station, catch the express to 
Dublin, be married by special license when you get 
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there, and sta^ at once for the Continent. You 
can write from there to me, and I will send you 
out supplies of money and home news, and take 
care to put all the people on the wrong scent, send- 
ing them oflFto Scotland first, and then pretending 
I have a clue to you in the east of England, and 
so on till they get tired out at last, and give up the 
search in despair ; then after it has all quite blown 
over, you can come back again, and live happily 
ever afterwards. Come, what do you think of that?' 

' Sounds too good to be true. Suppose we 
should be caught and brought back ? Why, my life 
would not be worth having !' 

* It would not matter if you were caught after 
once you were legally married — you could snap 
your fingers at them. The only dilBBculty will be 
the getting safely to Dublin, and I will help you 
about that. I will go to the station and engage a 
private carriage for you, and tip the guard hand- 
somely. The evening express starts at nine. Well, 
I hear she often goes down to the village of an 
evening after late dinner, about half-past seven — 
that would be your time ; find out from the village 
people, by bribing them, what evening they are 
likely to expect her; then have the carriage ready 
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in the hollow, and ofiF with her as fast as you can 
— at the* best pace it is nearly half an hour's drive 
to the station, and in that time you will be able to 
have persuaded her to keep quiet and not make a 
scene at the station. You must use all your elo- 
quence, and doiiH boast, whatever you do. I am 
sure she hates boasting — probably that's at the 
bottom of all the mischief ; try to speak humbly 
xind dijBBdently, and still in a manly oflF-hand way — 
that's the way to win her heart. But now, before 
you make your arrangements about this, I will try 
•one last endeavour to bring the silly young woman 
to her senses in a quiet conventional manner. I 
will drive over to Ballynagh myself in my pony- 
•carriage to-morrow and pay Miss Nora a visit, and 
if I can't talk her into something like reason on 
the subject, I shall be very much surprised ; at any 
rate, I will find out the whole state of the case — 
why she refused you, if she is in love with or en- 
gaged to Mr. O'Clery, and all the little ins and 
outs of the business — so as to help you immensely 
in your future plans ; I don't pay visits for nothing, 
I can tell you !' 

* You certainly are a good girl, Nessie !' he ex- 
-claimed enthusiastically, getting up and shaking 
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her hand heartily. ^ I came in here in the most 
awful dumps I ever was in in my life, arid now I 
feel quite joUy again, and as if aU might turn out 
right yet !' 

*To be sure it will; you ought never to get 
into the duifips, my dear boy.' 

At that moment the door opened, and the butler 
entered to say there were visitors in the drawing- 
room and Miss Anastasia was wanted. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

At twelve o'clock on the day after the events re- 
lated in the previous chapter had occurred, the 
Briansbeg pony-carriage drove up to the hall-door 
at Ballynagh. Such an event was of an unpre- 
cedented character. Never during Nora's recollec- 
tion had a carriage with a pair of horses — for the 
ponies were nearly horses — driven up to the hall- 
door of that lowly dwelling. When the carriage 
stopped, Miss Anastasia Mullyns, who was driving, 
threw the reins to the groom, and, getting out, 
rang the bell herself. She was splendidly dressed, 
as usual, in a short morning walking-dress, and a 
hat full of feathers perched on the top of her frizzy 
hair. She asked if Miss Kavanagh was at home; 
and on receiving an answer in the afl&rmative, 
sailed majestically into the small sparely-furnished 
drawing-room. Nora was out with Milly in the 
yard, as might have been expected by any one 
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acquainted with her habits. She had just finished 
sweeping out the shed. She had a great deal 
to tell to that dear old cow; and a faint idea 
that, if the agency was taken away and they 
became very poor, the beloved animal might have 
to be sold, made her tend her with increased af- 
fection. 

* It will not be my fault if you are sold, dear, 
dearest Milly!' she said, throwing her arms round 
the neck of the old red cow, who stood stupidly 
staring before her, wondering if some mangels 
would be the result of all this choking and stran- 
gling ; * and still, Milly, it will be my fault !' And 
then she burst into tears; and then Milly naturally 
thought it had begun to rain, and felt surprised 
that her master did not get something done to the 
roof of her shed to prevent the water from coming 
through. * 0, Milly, how can I help a person 
asking me to marry him when I hate him ? You 
know, Milly darling, it will not really be my fault ;' 
and a fresh flood of tears came, as she thought of 
the misery to her father which the loss of the 
agency would bring. At that instant Peggy's voice 
«ounded, saying, 

* Plase, Miss Nora, her ladyship Miss MuUyns, 
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in grand style enthirely, is waiting for yer in the 
parlour.' 

Nora started and turned round. 

*Miss MuUyns !' she exclaimed, in a voice of 
amazement. ' Is Mr. MuUyns with her ?' 

* No thin, yer honour, there's n'are a sowl with 
her at all at all, but a dale o' splindid clothes ? 
Maybe yer honour had bethur put yersilf a little 
strayit afore ye go into the house.' 

Nora was in a common lilac cotton of the 
poorest description, such as might be worn by any 
village girl, and it was at present pinned up all 
round, and a coarse brown-hoUand apron tied over 
it ; her hair was tidy and nicely done, and her 
hands were clean and white. She soon took off 
her apron, let her dress down, smoothed her hair 
with her hands, and walked quickly towards the 
house. 

* 0, thin, I wish ye'd a beautiful satun dress, 
me darlin' lady, to go in an' see that splindid lady 
in !' exclaimed Peggy. 

* And what should I do with it when the visit- 
was over ? Give it to Milly ?' said Nora, laughing, 
as she ran in at the back-door, and in another 
minute was in the drawing-room. 
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' How do you do ?' said Nessie MuUyns, rising 
graciously, and bestowing a most patronising smile 
on Nora. * I have been intending to come and see 
you this long time; but it is a good distance from 
Briansbeg, and the weather has been so oppres- 
sively warm lately, that really I have scarcely been 
able to summon up courage to go anywhere.' 

* I hope you have not been ill ?' said Nora, with 
an innate polish of manner which was hers on all 
occasions, even when conversing with Milly, and 
dragging in armsful of wet mangels from a muddy 
field. 

* No, not ill exactly ; only my constitution is 
very delicate ; I took a walk the other day and over- 
tired myself, I think. The fact is, I am so accus- 
tomed to riding and driving, and I so seldom walk, 
that I may almost say I've forgotten how to do so.' 

* That must be very inconvenient,' said Nora 
gravely. 

* Well, you see, my dear, persons in my posi- 
tion of life have not often much occasion to try 
their walking powers, it is much pleasanter driv- 
ing. I suppose you were out in the garden when 
I came, taking your morning constitutional, with 
some sweet-warbling poet in your hand — ^Jeanlnge- 
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low or Browning, perhaps, eh ? nothing so naughty 
as Byron or Swinburne.' 

*No; I was in the cow-yard, sweeping out a 
cow-shed.' 

Miss MuUyns stared, while her whole face ex- 
pressed horror rather than disgust. For several 
minutes she could find no words in which to clothe 
her thoughts. Then she said : 

* I suppose you have changed all your things 
since ?' 

' No, nothing.' 

Miss MuUyns drew up her dress and shrank 
away to the far end of the sofa. 

Nora did not speak, she did not even smile. 

Miss Nessie thought the sooner she got away 
the better ; so she decided to rush into the busi- 
ness in hand at once. * 

' Miss Kavanagh, my brother makes me his 
confidante about all his love-afifairs : he told me 
yesterday when he came home that he had asked 
you to be his wife, and that you had refused. Poor 
fellow, he was quite in despair ! You can't think 
how desperately in love with you he is ! You will 
never find any one to like you better, I can assure 
you. And then he is such a generous, handsome, 
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dashing fellow, that you might easily love him. 
Besides, consider his position. Can you realise 
all that will be yours as Lady Ballyowen of Bri- 
ansbeg ? The house, the place, the carriages, the 
horses, the jewels, the magnificent clothes; the 
society you would mix in ; the delightful balls 
you could go to, and give in your own house : how 
completely you could lord it over all the other 
girls in the county! Why, there is not such a 
match in Ireland as my brother — so rich, with 
such a title, and such a property, and such a 
family, and so fond of you into the bargain — ^ready 
to be a slave to your slightest wish ! I never saw 
a poor fellow so head-over-ears in love. My dear, 
surely you must have been dreaming when you 
refused him. What could have been your reason, 
my dear T 

Nora was very red, but quite calm. 

'A simple reason,' she said mildly: * merely 
that I did not love him.' 

*But, my dear,' exclaimed Nessie with an af- 
fected laugh, * that is indeed a simple reason, and 
one that it would only come into the head of a 
simpleton to give. Why, no one ever dreams of 
marrying for love nowadays — such folly went out 
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with post-horses. A man may marry for love, 
but a woman never ! I don't mean to say that 
they do not love, but they don't marry for love. 
If you love any one else' — and she looked steadily 
at Nora to see if she winced — *you need not let 
it make any diflference in your marrying my bro- 
ther. If the other person is not so rich, or in 
such a high position as Tom's, it would be very 
absurd of you to sacrifice all the wealth and splen- 
dour he oflfers you, just because you have a girlish 
fancy for the other. Besides,' she said, lowering 
her voice, * you need not deprive yourself altoge- 
ther of the society of the object of your aflfections 
because you are married; on the contrary, you 
could often ask him to come over to fish and 
shoot, and have him staying for weeks in the 
house ; Tom is far too good-natured to make any 
fuss ; besides, he's so fond of you, that he'd let 
you do anything in the world you liked. So you 
see, my dear, any little aflfection for another per- 
son need be no obstacle ; no girl of sense in the 
present day ever allows it to be so for an instant. 
I know, in the old time, it used to be the fashion 
to marry for love in a cottage, or die of a broken 

VOL. I. p 
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heart ; but nou$ avons change tout cela ; we man- 
age these things better now.' 

Nora did not speak ; she dared not trust her- 
self to speak. If she had opened her lips, all the 
pent-up fury of her passionate nature would have 
burst out in its full violence, and there would have 
been a scene, and she did not wish to make one. 
The firmness and self-control which her thin lips 
indicated stood her in good stead, and she sat 
silent and apparently politely attentive, as a silent 
listener always is. 

' I am glad to find you begin to see the sense 
of my advice. I can assure you it is given most 
disinterestedly ; pure affection for you and for my 
dear brother, to whom I have been tenderly at- 
tached from my earliest years, makes me take all 
this trouble, in this very hot weather, to make you 
both happy. I am one of those tender-hearted 
people who cannot endure seeing their fellow-crea- 
tures miserable ; I like always to set everything to 
rights in this world ; I should be a great reformer, 
if I was a man. However, now, my dear, I must 
be thinking of bringing my present little visit to a 
close ; but before I leave, I should like to be able 
to carry my poor brother a little hopeful news to 
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comfort him. Do you think I may tell him, if he 
comes here to-morrow, or say even this afternoon 
— you know love is impatient — that he will meet 
with a favourable reception?' She paused, and 
looked in what she intended to be a very over- 
coming manner at Nora. 

Nora looked calm ; but her colour was so deep, 
that Miss Nessie thought, ' What a fat, scarlet, 
vulgar hoiden — always out, I suppose, in the sun, 
and taking no care of her complexion, if she ever 
had any, which I doubt ! What can men see to 
admire in her T 

Nora felt that she must speak now, and she 
did so with a degree of calmness and self-control 
which did her credit. 

* I am sorry I cannot satisfy you. Miss Mul- 
lyns, by promising to accept Mr. MuUyns's pro- 
posal ; but the reason I gave at first for refusing 
him seems to me just as good now as it was then, 
though you have tried to show me how foolish it 
was. I am sorry you should have had all this 
trouble; this long drive in the hot sun ending 
only in seeing a girl who had been sweeping out 
a cow-shed. It can't be helped now ; but will you 
let me get you a little something to refresh you — 
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some tea, or a little sherbet, or a glass of wine, if 
you feel faint ?' 

Nora looked so lady-like in her old lilac cot- 
ton, her voice was so sweet, and her manner so 
polished, that Miss Nessie wondered where she 
had learnt how to behave so well, and began to 
feel less surprised that she was so much admired. 
Still she was quite keen-witted enough to see the 
satire, quiet and deep though it was, implied in 
Nora's speech. She began to think she had taken 
rather the wrong way of dealing with this young 
woman, who, it seemed, had both a far stronger 
mind and will of her own than she had given her 
credit for. 

'You must not imagine, my dear Miss Ka- 
vanagh, that I think any the worse of you for 
sweeping in the yard' — she could not bring those 
pure lips of hers to pronounce such a word as 
* cow-shed;' 'on the contrary, I deHght to see 
people turning their talents to account. I my- 
self used often to dig in my garden when I was 
a child; at least' — and she gave an aflfected little 
laugh — 'so I have been told by the nurses and 
servants ; I cannot say I have any vivid recollec- 
tion of it myself. But it must be rather an ex- 
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hausting exertion on such a day as this, surely. 
And to speak seriously, dear Miss Kavanagh, does 
not this little incident show you the advisability 
of changing your position to one where you will 
never have to sweep anything at any season — un- 
less, indeed, it is the cobwebs out of dear Tom's 
brains ?' And she gave another afifected little 
laugh, and shook all her friz of curls and pufifs 
from side to side. ' You say I have been trying 
to persuade you how foolish your reason for re- 
fusing my brother is. It is quite true, I have; 
but I am sadly disappointed not to have succeeded 
better — sadly disappointed. As I tried to explain 
to you, your loving another man need be no ob- 
stacle to your marrying Tom, you — ' 

* If you please,' said Nora politely, * you need 
not repeat that — I have heard it once too often. 
You can, of course, think as you like about it ; 
but I am sure, as you say you are so very kind- 
hearted and considerate, you will not trouble me 
any more about the matter. Would you like to 
come out and see the garden before you go ?' 

Miss Nessie MuUyns found herself completely 
shut up. She stood afraid with a great amaze- 
ment, quite forgetting the injunction in the end of 
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the marriage service, which she was so fond of 
reading. 

' Perhaps you would like to come into the fruit- 
garden ? I will run and fetch the key ; we have 
some rather fine plums.' And she turned hastily 
to leave the room. 

'Stop, Miss Kavanagh — stop, I beg!' called 
Miss Anastasia ; ' I am much obliged to you for 
the offer, but really I have not time to stay now. 
We have got plenty of plums in our own garden, 
thank you, and peaches and apricots also ; no neces- 
sity to take the ewe-lamb, aha !' And she gathered 
her dress round her, that it might not brush 
against any of the shabby furniture in that shabby 
room. Just as she was half way towards the door, 
she suddenly started, as if she recollected some- 
thing of importance which she had forgotten. * 0, 
I am so glad I remembered !' she exclaimed, stop- 
ping short, and fumbling in her pocket for some- 
thing. Presently she drew out a letter, and laid 
it on the table, while she looked keenly into Nora's 
eyes, as she said, ' This is a letter for Mr. Dermot 
O'Clery ; I believe he is here every day ; and so, 
as I am rather late, and have scarcely time to 
drive on to Kilclery to-day, perhaps you will allow 
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me to leave it here for him, and kindly take charge 
of it until he comes.' 

This last stratagem proved a success. Nora 
turned white — as white almost as her collar. For 
an instant, she partially lost her self-command. 
Stretching out her hand, she snapped the letter 
up as if it would burn a hole in the table, and 
handing it to her visitor, said, 

* I decline to take charge of anything intended 
for Mr. O'Clery, or any one else but my father or 
brother. I think your best plan would be to send 
one of the numerous servants who compose your 
magnificent establishment, and of which I am not 
a member, with it to Mr. O'Clery's house.' 

There was something in the look of Nora's 
^yes as she said this which made Miss MuUyns 
glad to beat a hasty retreat to her pony-carriage, 
and drive away out of the place as fast as pos- 
sible. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

Nora was not what is generally considered reli- 
gious. I don't mean by that to imply that she 
was free-thinking, or sceptical, or, so to speak,, 
rationalistic. She did not find fault with the 
size of the Ark, and say it could not have held 
all the animals who were mentioned as having 
gone into it — she felt glad, when she thought of 
it, that dear Milly had lived in later generations^ 
and so escaped the ordeal — nor was she ever 
known to speak a disrespectful word of anything 
religious in her life ; on the contrary, she felt a 
great reverence for everything sacred, just as she 
did for old ruins, and chivalrous legends, and 
human genius, such as her pet Tennyson's ; but 
religion as a vital principle, as a — if I can use 
the expression without irreverence — passion, had 
never touched her heart. She did not know that 
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it was capable of touching any one's heart in such 
a manner. You might as well have talked Greek 
to her, as have told her of a joy in religion above 
every earthly joy; or of a principle springing 
from religion sufficiently powerful to influence 
every action of life. She generally skipped the 
goody bits in the story-books her father provided 
for her to read, and though obliged to read Aga- 
thos on Sunday to please him, still only looked 
on it as a story, and forgot all about the hidden 
allegory. 

She said her prayers regularly every morning 
and evening, as her father had taught her to 
do, and she was always very grave, and only said 
them when the maid was out of the room ; but 
she looked on it as part of going to bed or getting 
up, and far more enjoyed any other part of dress- 
ing or undressing, if the truth must be told. 
This, no doubt, was the reason she thought Sun- 
day such a dreadfully dull day. Sunday, ah yes ! 
Had it not been for Milly and mangels, and a 
walk with Arthur and the dogs, she would surely 
have died upon some of those Sundays. Her fa- 
ther always insisted on having the dinner cooked 
the day before, so that there might be no work if 
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possible on that day ; so she had nothing to do in 
the kitchen, and though she grumbled about her 
work there sometimes, still she felt very dull 
when she had none. Then there was the long 
<5hurch service, with a long, long sermon from Mr. 
Dobbins ; and from where she sat in the gallery, 
in the old pew with high sides, she could only 
see just the top of his head, and she watched that 
with an exotic interest, created by the paucity of 
outward objects and material to occupy her mind ; 
and when he was denouncing sinners, it bobbed 
up and down and from side to side in a very ex- 
<5iting manner, and then Nora was interested in 
watching it, and the sermon did not seem so 
long. Arthur did not often go to church ; he 
said Sunday was the only day he had for reading 
the classics; so in summer he stayed at home, 
lying under a tree or a haycock, smoking and 
reading Virgil. And 0, how often Nora wished 
she might stay with him in her old garden hat 
and read Tennyson ! She often wondered pri- 
vately to herseK, why it was that boys seemed 
allowed to do everything they liked in this world, 
and girls nothing. Mr. Kavanagh always went to 
church, and always went to Mr. Dobbins's church ; 
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and he expected Nora to be quite ready, in her 
only bonnet, and a pair of kid gloves, and a little 
white -serge jacket, trimmed with black edging, 
which he had given her on one of her birthdays, 
to accompany him. 

On the particular Sunday I now wish to de- 
scribe, and which occurred two days after the 
events related in the previous chapter, Nora had 
been particularly dreary. No sinners were de- 
nounced, so there was no bobbing about of the 
top of the head, — that one object for her eye to 
rest on in the waste of air around her ; the long 
kneeling down had seemed interminable, and her 
father had not looked pleased when he had no- 
ticed her hunlring a spider with the handle of her 
parasol in her corner of the fusty old pew. So, 
on the whole, Nora was more rejoiced than usual 
to get home ; to tear ofif her hated bonnet and kid 
gloves, and seizing her garden hat, to fly off at 
full speed, to Milly first, to give her a kiss and 
see she was quite comfortable, and then to Arthur, 
who was lying on a plaid shawl, smoking and read- 
ing his beloved Virgil under a lime-tree. 

' 0, Arthur dear !' she exclaimed, as she threw 
herseK, panting for breath, beside him, * we have 
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had such a fearfully long hot service ! I thought 
Mr. Dobbins never would have stopped preaching; 
he said, "Now, in conclusion," about twenty 
times, and when he began he said he was going 
to preach a short sermon because of the ''incle* 
ment heat of the weather," and then he went on 
for very nearly an hour — all but ten minutes !' 

' You poor child !' said Arthur sympathetically; 
* what a bore it is you have to go ! I do hate 
that humbugging old Dobbins ; I can't sit and 
listen to the fellow with patience. He made me- 
a heathen long ago, and if he had not, it would 
make me one to go once to his church !' 

* 0, I am sure Mr. Dobbins is very good,' said 
Nora gravely, — she never could bear to hear a 
person abused behind his back, — 'but then it 
would make more people good, like him, if he- 
preached shorter sermons, I think.' 

* Good, like him !' muttered Arthur with a 
smile. * Did he tell you to make the poor people 
do as much work as you could force out of them^ 
and then give them as little pay as they could be 
got to take ? Did he tell you to mix a quarter of 
a ton of stones with three quarters of a ton of 
hay, and then sell the whole as a ton of the best 
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hay? Because if he did, and you follow his ad- 
vice, you may become good, like him !' 

* 0, Arthur, you are always abusing that poor 
man; I can't think what he has done to you. 
It's a great shame of you ; I won't listen to it ! 
He has always been very kind to me ; and as for 
those stories you've got about him, I believe they 
are invented by some enemy of his who owes him 
a grudge. You ought to be above repeating such 
ill-natured stufif.' 

* Whew !' said Arthur, taking his cigar out of 
his mouth, and giving a low whistle; *I sha'n't 
«tand being lectured by my younger sister, I can 
tell you ! I don't repeat any stories ever second- 
hand ; what I know and have seen with my own 
eyes seems like the truth to me, whatever it may 
seem to you. It is all rubbish standing up for a 
person when you know nothing about them. You 
are always for setting every one right, Nollie, and 
have a habit of correcting your betters ; it does 
not suit a young lady at all, and will only make 
people laugh at you behind your back, and think 
what a prig you are.' 

'Well, really,' exclaimed Nora angrily, *as 
if I have not had enough of sermons for one day ! 
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Besides, Arthur, I won't be lectured by you, I 
can tell you ! You are neither my father, nor my 
mother, nor my governess ; and I*m sure you want 
a lecture yourself twice as much as I do, you are 
not half so good ;' and she stuck a crow's feather 
in the side of her hat, and leant her head back 
against the stem of the lime-tree. * You think it 
all very fine to lie here and smoke all Sunday, 
and then by way of change, and to make a show 
of your goodness, to begin and preach to me, when 
I have been all the way to church, and sat out a 
great long service, and a sermon of nearly an hour. 
I am sure I said more prayers this morning than 
you say in a month !' 

' I am sure you are quite welcome to have said 
fifty times as many. It's not very unlikely, con- 
sidering I never say any ;' and he laughe^ as he 
knocked the ashes off the end of his cigar. 

' 0, Arthur, you ought to ; it is very wicked of 
you!' 

'You shut up!' he said crossly; * I won't be 
told what I'm to do by you ;' and he puffed away 
complacently at his cigar. 'You've got some 
folly into your head about a person being dread' 
fully bad who doesn't say a lot of prayers ; now. 
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r am better than a great many young men, and I 
never say any, so what becomes ofcyour theory?* 

'Exceptions prove the rule,' said Nora, who 
was fond of an argument, and who remembered 
having heard that sentence in one of Mr. Dobbins*s 
sermons, and being very much struck by it. 

* 0, fudge ! exceptions prove your grandmo- 
ther !' and he shaded his eyes with his hand as 
he looked across the lawn. ' Why, here's me ri- 
spictid dad coming at a sort of jog-trot across the 
lawn : what's the matter, I wonder ? Has he got 
a letter to say he'd better not go out after dark ; 
or has the roof of the cattle-shed fallen in ?' 

*Why should it fall in?' exclaimed Nora, 
looking pale with fear as her thoughts flew to 
Milly. 

* Only because it's rotten.' 
' 0, Arthur, it's not !' 

* Very well ; why did you ask me ?' 

* But it ought to be mended at once.' 
' Not if it's not rotten.' 

' But I declare it's dreadfully wicked — ' 

* So the roof of the shed's wicked now !* 
' But Milly, Arthur ! think of Milly !' 

* Is she wicked ?' 
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At that moment Mr. Eavanagh came up to 
them with a grave face. 

* Arthur, I want to speak to you in the house. 
Nora, my dear, have you got Agathos, or some 
nice little book, to occupy your time with ? You 
must not forget that it is Sunday, and it is not a 
day to be passed in idleness or amusement.' 

' Yes, I know,' said Nora a little impatiently ; 
' I'll get Agathos when I go in ; but I'm so tired, 
I'm resting a little.' 

' Very well, my dear. Don't go into the sun and 
over -heat yourself — you've been looking rather 
pale lately ; I shall get the doctor to you if you 
don't begin to improve soon. Does your head 
ache ?' 

' No, not a bit. I'm quite perfectly well, and 
nothing will make me see the doctor.' 

' That's right,' said Arthur heartily ; 'he'd take 
good care to make you ill, if he didn't find you 
so!' 

* How can you talk such nonsense, Arthur ?' 
said his father, though he smiled a little, as he 
turned and walked towards the house with his 
son. 

Nora lay for some time under the tree, looking 
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up at the heavy masses of leaves and blossom 
above her, and listening to the incessant hum of 
the bees as they flew from bunch to bunch of the 
perfumed lime flowers. She wondered and won- 
dered if that odious^ horrible Mr. Mullyns-^who 
was so dreadful, such a complete hobgoblin, that 
she scarcely liked to think of him — would take the 
agency away from her father, and what would be- 
come of them if he did. Then, after some time, 
she got tired of thinking of this; it made her 
head ache, and her heart ache too. So she got 
up and ran off to a wood near by, where there was 
a rabbit-burrow, and a poor little sick rabbit had 
broken its leg, and she was nursing it with the 
tenderest solicitude. 

In the mean time, Arthur and his father 
walked towards the house, talking of the crops as 
they went. When they got into the house, Mr. 
Kavanagh led the way into his little study ; and 
having carefully locked the door, sat down in his 
high-backed arm-chair before his writing-table. 

Arthur stood leaning against the chimney- 
piece, with his hat on the back of his head, and 
a straw in his mouth to replace the end of his 
cigar, which he had been obliged, by stern pa- 
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rental rules, to throw away before he entered the 
house. 

After pausing for a minute or two, and throw- 
ing one or two papers into the waste-paper basket, 
Mr. Kavanagh slowly began : ' Arthur, Mr. Dob- 
bins was here yesterday.' 

' Was he ? The old rascal !' remarked Arthur 
quietly. ' Did he want to sell you some nice hay 
cheap T 

'No,' said Mr. Kavanagh gravely. 'I don't 
think, Arthur, you ought to speak of him in that 
way. I believe him to be a good upright man, 
and very estimable in many ways. I cannot ima- 
gine what has made you take such an absurd dis- 
like to him; I knew him long before you were 
bom, and never found out anything so very objec- 
tionable in him. Of course I know there have 
been stories afloat about him ; but I never attend 
to gossip of that. sort. Why, if I did, I should 
not have a friend left in the county. Dobbins is 
not brilliant; but he has plenty of common sense, 
and is a good-natured fellow, as far as I know.' 
He paused for an instant. * His is a very good 
living; and then he has the fortunes of his two 
last wives, and a small private fortune of his own. 
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besides what he makes by farming. Then he has 
a capital rectory house, and a very good chance of 
preferment — plenty of friends in a high position. 
I should not wonder if he ended in the mitre.' 

Arthur looked very much astonished. 

' Do you want me to be ordained ? and are you 
holding this out as an attractive example, a sort 
of a bait to me ?' 

'No,* said Mr. Kavanagh, laughing. *I do not 
think the Church is your vocation.' 

' I expect the parsons wouldn't know what to 
do if they got one honest man amongst them,' 
said Arthur with a laugh. 

' Poor Arthur !' said Mr. Kavanagh with a smile 
and a sigh. * You have no more religion than — ' 

' An oyster. Perhaps not so much, if we knew 
the truth about oysters, thanks to old Dobbins/ 
said Arthur gravely. 

* Well, I am sorry for it ; and so will you be 
on your death-bed. I suppose it is my fault. I 
have not brought you up properly.' And he sighed 
deeply as he muttered in a low voice : ' A mother 
generally does all the religion for the children.' 
After a minute he began in a different voice : ' But 
to go on with what I was saying: Mr. Dobbins 
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was here yesterday ; and he came to ask my per- 
mission to — for — that is, to know whether he 
might make Nora an offer of marriage.' 

Arthur stared at him for a minute, then burst 
into a loud hearty laugh. 

*Well, that is good! Why, let me see, I 
should think he's considerably on the wrong side 
of sixty. Did you say you were afraid he was too 
young and giddy ? They would make such a flighty 
couple ! The porters at the railway stations would 
think it was a boy-and-girl-runaway sort of an 
episode. Fancy old Dobbins ! why, the man must 
be cracked ! What did you say to him ?' 

^ I told him he had my full consent to make a 
proposal to her; and that the decision should rest 
with her. If she accepts him, I shall put no ob- 
stacle to the match. It is a good thing to get her 
quietly and respectably married. She has no ladies 
here to look after her, or take care of her. There 
she will have Miss Dobbins, who is a very estim- 
able person, to be with her always, and be a sort 
of mother to her.' And he sighed again deeply. 
* Nora is the dearest, best of girls ; but she is get- 
ting a little wild and boyish lately, from the want 
of some nice female companion. I had thought of 
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sending her to school ; only it would cost so much, 
and I cannot bear to part with her. We shall miss 
her dreadfully ; I*m sure I don't know what we 
shall do.* And he stared gloomily at his writing- 
desk. 

'We sha'n't get rid of her to his "rivrince," 
if it is left to her to decide ; at least, if we do, 1*11 
eat all the furniture in this room, and digest it 
too !* said Arthur, laughing. ' Poor old NoUie ! 
she little knows the fate that is preparing for her ! 
I should like to be by at the proposal. When is 
it to take place ? I might get behind one of the 
drawing-room curtains, or under the sofa — ^yes, 
that would be the best. That's just what I'll do, 
I declare !* And he rubbed his hands, while he 
laughed again, more merrily than before. * This is 
the deliciousest thing that*s out this year : 

" The finest amusement that ever I saw 
Is a-digging a grave for my brother-m-law." * 

And Arthur laughed so much, that he was obliged 
to sit down in a low wooden arm-chair near the 
door. 

* I beg you will not interfere about the matter 
at all,* said Mr. Kavanagh. ' She must be left 
free to make her own choice.* 
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*0, I sha'n't interfere!' said Arthur, rubbing 
his eyes with his knuckles as he went into another 
fit of laughter. ' Fancy NoUie's face ! why, it will 
be as good as a play !' 

Mr. Kavanagh sighed, and still stared at his 
writing-desk as* he muttered, 'It would be better 
than her marrying one of those fast young officers, 
and being taken completely away from me to be 
treated anyhow, in India or some such place.' 

* I think, father, though, you must be rather 
mistaken about the possibility of his being made 
a bishop; for it says in the Bible, as well as I 
remember, that a bishop must be the husband of 
one wife. Now Mr. Dobbins, to my certain know- 
ledge, has had three, and wishes for a fourth.' 

*0, but that only means one at a time, I 
think,' said Mr. Kavanagh dubiously. 'However, 
I know it is never taken into consideration now. 
I know one or two bishops who have had two 
wives, and one who has had three — at least he is 
married to the third now ; so that would make no 
difference. I should like to see Nora living in a 
bishop's palace, I must say ; and I think she 
would do the honours remarkably well.' 

At that moment the luncheon-bell rang ; and 
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* 

Nora's merry voice was heard singing *Nora Creina* 
as she ran upstairs to take off her hat. 

* She'll have to stop singing " Nora Creina ;" 
Miss Dobbins would not like that,' said Arthur, 
laughing. ' The saintly rector would think it 
was breaking the Sabbath! Fancy the bishop's 
wife flying up the palace stairs of a Sunday morn- 
ing, shouting " Nora Creina" ! Why, they'd have 
to hold a synod upon her — a convention, a meet- 
ing of rural deans, if not a convocation — to know 
how such wickedness in high places was to be 
brought low and chastised! Then what would 
become of Milly, who at present occupies the 
whole of her affections ? How many cows is a 
bishop allowed to have? And is Miss Dobbins 
likely to think " Millicent the fair" an acquisition 
to the tolerably well-stocked farm at the rectory ? 
You see, father, there are many little, so to 
speak, side questions which you will have to 
settle before you bring this matter to a com- 
fortable conclusion.* 

Mr. Kavanagh could not help smiling a little 
as he rose to go into the dining-room. 

They had not been seated a moment, when 
Nora ran in, looking very bright and joyous, with 
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lier eyes sparkling and a fresh colonr in her cheeks 
from her quick run home from the rabbit-burrow. 
Both Mr. Kayanagh and Arthur looked at her 
for some minutes, and each thought she did not 
look much like a bishop's wife. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The next day, about twelve o'clock in the morn- 
ing, Nora was busily engaged in the yard, putting 
a piece of black sticking-plaster on to the side of 
the old hound's nose, where he had torn it with a 
brier when out walking with her about an hour 
before. He would not sit still, but kept moving 
his nose away, and licking her hands, and lifting 
up his front paws and putting them down again 
every minute. But one of Nora's characteristics 
was a determination to do people good in spite of 
themselves ; so she kept on perseveringly, with an 
occasional scold and slap, until she succeeded in > 
fixing the long black strip down the side of his 
white -and -buff nose. He did not seem at all 
obliged, but tried to rub it off by pushing his nose 
along the ground; and Nora ran after him, and 
was in the act of slapping him pretty hard, when 
a voice behind her said. 
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* Good -day, Miss Nora. What has the dog 
done? Not bitten your little white hands, I hope?' 

Nora started up, and turned round to find Mr. 
Dobbins, looking very unctuous, and rather smartly 
got up, standing behind her. He was in his full 
Sunday suit of black, instead of the loose gray 
clothes he generally wore on a week-day. He 
also had a pair of gray-kid gloves, and a highly- 
starched white tie. Nora thought his appearance 
very solemn, and she felt awed — almost as much 
awed as if he had come down suddenly from the 
sky in his surplice and bands and bachelor's hood, 
not to mention his pulpit. 

'How do you do?' said Nora, stretching out 
her hand, which he detained a long time in his. 
' He hurt his nose with a brier, and I was putting 
a little sticking-plaster on it. He is a very good 
dog, poor old fellow ! and never bites any one.' 

* Glad to hear it, I'm sure. These hot days 
ladies ought to be careful with their pet dogs. I've 
heard of one or two cases of hydrophobia lately.' 

*Do you want to see papa?' asked Nora, as 
she walked towards the house. ' I am afraid he 
is out.' 

* I did not come to see Mr. Kavanagh to-day. 
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thank you, Miss Nora; though I shall be very 
glad to meet him when he comes in. I wanted 
to have a little serious conversation with you, my 
dear. Suppose we take a turn on the lawn — it is 
pleasanter out-of-doors than inside, this weather 
—eh?' 

Nora's heart beat. * Serious conversation' — 
what a terrible prospect ! Could he have seen her 
hunting the spider in the corner of the pew dur- 
ing the long kneeling down yesterday? It was 
scarcely possible, as he was at that time in the 
reading-desk, and as completely out of her sight 
as if she had been on the mast-head of a man-of- 
war and he in the hold. But perhaps some one 
had seen her, and had told. Miss Dobbins, per- 
haps ? Miss Dobbins played the harmonium in the 
gallery. Yes ; it must have been Miss Dobbins ; 
and now she was going to get a dreadful scolding 
for it. Certainly, it was a very wrong thing to 
do ; and as she thought of it, it seemed more and 
more wrong — as things always do when one is ex- 
pecting a scolding for them. 

' My dear Miss Nora,' began Mr. Dobbins, in 
his sonorous but insinuating voice, * I have taken 
great interest in your spiritual welfare ever since I 
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undertook the important, but I may say pleasant, 
duty of preparing you for the ceremony of con- 
firmation ; though I think I taught you then that 
there is no dependence to be placed on ceremonies. 
We should do just as well without them as with — 
in many instances better. They are snares which 
lead captive and carry away into soul-destroying 
errors those miserable and weak-minded people 
who are ruled by their senses. Alas, they abound 
in the present day ! There are pitfalls on every 
side, which only the spiritual mind,' and he drew 
himself up and smoothed his white tie, ^ can 
escape. The spiritual soul sees all these snares, 
and avoids them, and also is able to* act as a 
guide to other souls, and to warn them when they 
are in danger. You are young, very young, my 
dear, and a little inclined to be carried away by 
sentiment. You want a steady head and a truly 
regenerate soul to guide you in the path of sim- 
plicity and humility; you want some sensible 
person, with a mind thoroughly imbued with all 
spiritual things, and with a soul able to soar 
above the objects of time and sense, to lead you 
on ; to guard you when in danger of being drawn 
into any of the snares of Satan ; to warn you when 
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you are straying from the pious teachings of your 
youth; to expound the Scriptures to you; and 
to unfold to you those things which pertain to 
your eternal salvation.' Mr. Dohhins stopped for 
a moment, took the gray glove off his right hand, 
and proceeded to arrange his white tie, which did 
not seem quite comfortable. 

Nora walked on in a maze, wondering when 
the spider was coming in. 

* Your father, though a most estimable man, 
and one for whom I have the greatest respect, is 
so occupied with his daily avocations, that it is, 
of course, impossible, and would be exceedingly 
unreasonable, to expect him to attend to the spi- 
ritual affairs of your soul. Your brother, alas, is 
one of the children of this world. Carried away 
by the pride of his unregenerate heart, he makes 
a mock at sin, and is, alas, but too likely to lead 
others on to the broad road to perdition, which, 
in spite of many timely warnings from me and 
other elect souls, he is so obstinately treading.' 

Nora broke in angrily, while her face flushed 
crimson : 

' Arthur is one of the best young men in the 
county : everybody says so. Papa says Arthur is 
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80 good and steady that he can trust him with the 
most important business^ jnst as if he was forty 
years old.' 

Mr. Dobbins saw he had made a false step. 
He was silent for a moment ; then continued 
gravely : 

^My dear young friend, I grieve to see you 
take my words in a sense I did not mean them. 
I think you must allow that your brother is not a 
religious man.* 

'But he is a good man — and that's better/ 
said Nora sharply. 

She could not bear to hear any one spoken ill 
of behind his back — least of all a member of her 
own family. 

'Alas, alas, I little thought the poison had 
already taken such deep root ! With what seven- 
leagued boots the seeds of evil spread and grow ! 
Who would have thought that one so apparently 
young and innocent was so deeply tainted with 
the malignant venom of unbelief ! There is indeed 
no time to be lost in saving this soul from the 
burning;' and he turned his eyes up to heaven, 
according to a habit he had contracted — Arthur 
said it was the only part of him that ever went 
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there — and sighed deeply. Then, turning to Nora, 
he said : * Surely, my dearest young friend, you 
know that goodness and religion are synonymous 
terms ? Has my teaching had so little effect on 
you as to leave you ignorant of this fact V 

' I know,' said Nora hotly, ' a person may be 
very good without talking for ever about religion. 
I know Arthur is as good as gold ; and I never 
heard any one but you say he was not before.' 

'But, my dear young friend, he cannot be 
truly good unless he is a believer and a Bible 
Christian ; and, alas, alas, I know too well he is 
not that ! He never comes to hear the preached 
word on the Sabbath, which would be the only 
way he could know how to amend his life, and 
improve the dispositions of his soul. You see, 
my dear Miss Nora, how territly dangerous is the 
position in which you are placed. Surrounded 
by the seductive influences of the world, to which 
your poor frail heart is, alas, alas, already too. 

prone, with none to warn you of the quicksands 

• 

you are treading on, and the whirlpools of ration- 
alism which roar on every side, what is to become 
of you if you remain where you are ? But there 
is a refuge for you — a holy house to flee unto. 
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where you will be safe. And, my dear young 
friend, hesitate not to take advantage of it. You 
are too young yet fully to appreciate the dangers 
which surround your path ; but I who know them, 
and who am appointed to warn you of them, tell 
you plainly, that if you continue where you are, 
you will scarce escape the destruction of the wicked 
and the damnation of hell. But I am come as a 
true friend, to drag you from the burning pile and 
place you in an abode of safety.' He paused for a 
moment. 

Nora thought. Surely the spider must be com- 
ing on now : * the destruction of the wicked' 
sounded so very like it. Besides, * her poor frail 
heart,' in the foregoing part of his speech, had 
made her feel sure that the spider was the ulti- 
mate object of this lecture. Who that had not 
a poor frail heart could hunt a spider through 
nearly the whole of the long kneeling down ? She 
had read in a book of quotations from Shake- 
speare, which her father had given her for a Christ- 
mas-box, that 'We are all frail;' but she felt sure 
the great poet had never dreamt of anything so 
dreadfully frail as hunting a poor unresisting 
spider, who had never done anything to hurt her. 
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at the time when she ought to have been reading 
her prayers. 

'I spoke to your father on Saturday on the 
subject ; and he perfectly agreed with me that your 
position is very unfortunate, and fraught with dan- 
gerous temptations. You are without the guid- 
ance and support of any female friend ; and it is 
a sad thing for a girl at your age to be deprived 
of the softening, purifying, and refining influence 
of the society of her own sex.* 

'I have Peggy and Bridget and — and Milly,' 
said Nora humbly. 

* True,' said the rector, who thought Peggy, 
Bridget, and Milly were some young-lady acquaint- 
ances of Nora's ; ' but you have no sister, or aunt, 
or elderly lady of any sort, to superintend your 
studies, or to train your mind and teach you the 
accomplishments which are necessary to every lady 
who desires to move in any ordinary society. I 
do not think you know how to play the piano, nor 
do you know any French or Italian. Now, my 
eldest daughter is a first-rate musician, and a very 
good French and Italian scholar, and quite able 
and willing to impart her acquirements to any one 
who may be docile, attentive, and anxious to learn 
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— ^s I feel certain you will be. However, my dear, 
to come more to the point. Yon will understand 
from what I have said that I take a ^eat interest 
in you and your future welfare. I am desirous, 
above all things, that you should be kept from the 
snares of Satan which threaten to ingulf you ; 
and I am deeply conscious that, were you to re- 
main in your present position, nothing short of a 
miracle could insure your escape from the mon- 
ster hydra of worldliness which rages in an adjoin- 
ing parish ;' and he sighed, and rolled his eyes up 
to heaven. 

He paused, and looked at Nora, who was walk- 
ing on with a very serious face, wondering if 
* monster hydra' could be a scientific name for a 
spider. Perhaps it was the Latin for it — she knew 
clergymen were always proficient in the Latin lan- 
guage. Perhaps spiders had been found in some 
of the pews in the adjoining parishes. Perhaps — 
but 0, it could not be ! — some evil-disposed young 
person like herself had been caught hunting one 
on Sunday, and was now going to be held up as a 
warning to her. Her heart fluttered ; while Mr. 
Dobbins took out a large white pocket-handker- 
chief, with a lilac border, and proceeded with con- 
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siderable deliberation to blow his nose. Then he 
continued, slowly and with much unction : 

' You are a member of my congregation, one 
of my parishioners, a lamb of my flock — ^yes ; a 
lamb of my flock. The lambs are ever the shep- 
herd's chief care. If he guards them safely from 
evil, he may be congratulated as having discharged 
his most important duty. And so, my dear young 
friend, I am quite willing to sacrifice a certain 
amount of my personal comfort to gain your eter- 
nal advantage; and for this reason I offer you a 
home at the rectory, where you will be sheltered 
from the dangers which now beset your path, and 
where you will always have an experienced and 
judicious friend at hand to help you in every diffi- 
culty. I offer you a home at the rectory, and 
with it my hand and heart. I offer. Miss Nora, to 
make you my most cherished and beloved and ten- 
derly-cared-for wife ;* and he placed his hand upon 
her shoulder, and kissed her forehead. 

Had the painted glass window at the end of 
the chancel, in the old parish church, come down 
from its position during the middle of service and 
begun to dance an Irish jig up and down the aisle, 
Nora would have felt less astonished than she did 
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at the present moment. She stood dumb-found- 
ered, too utterly amazed to speak or move. 

He took her silence for consent. 

* I am, glad, indeed, my dear,' he said cheer- 
fully, * to find you so sensible as to look favour- 
ably on this, for you, most excellent offer; to 
which your father has already given his consent. 
It is probably the turning-point in your life, and 
may be the saving of your soul. No doubt, through 
all futurity you will have to bless this day, when 
you made your happy choice — ^your choice between 
the world and the kingdom of heaven !' And he 
stretched out his hand to take hers. 

But by this time she had a little recovered, 
and started back with an angry flush on her 
face. . 

' Mr. Dobbins !' she exclaimed, looking at him 
with eyes in which astonishment was lost in in- 
dignation, ' I think you must be mad !* Then 
the look of amazement came over her face again, 
and she stood in a sort of stupefaction. ' Either 
I am dreaming, or you are mad.' 

He stood looking almost as much surprised as 
she was, with both his hands hanging down by his 
side, and his eyes very wide open. 
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' Why should you think me mad ?' was all he 
could collect himself sufficiently to say. 

At that moment footsteps were heard approach- 
ing, and the crackling of broken sticks and old 
briers as some one trod on them. 

' Give me some answer, Miss Nora, before we 
are interrupted,' said Mr. Dobbins anxiously. * Say 
if you will be my wife ; say you will marry 
me.' 

' I marry you !' And she looked at him with 
an expression which made him feel uncomfortable; 
the tone of her voice made him wince and shiver. 
'Why, surely,* she exclaimed, looking at him again 
with eyes full of amazement, 'you must have been 
joking r 

At that moment the shrubs were pushed aside, 
and Arthur, with a bound over a low holly bush, 
appeared upon the scene. 

' 0, Arthur, I am so glad to see you !' ex- 
claimed Nora, running up to him, and putting her 
arm in his. 

' How do you do, Mr. Dobbins 7 said Arthur 
in the most polite tone, stepping forward with an 
outstretched hand. 'Fine weather for the harvest.' 
And he looked blandly into Mr. Dobbins's agitated 
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countenance. * I hope I am not interrupting any 
spiritual instruction you may have heen kindly 
giving my sister, and ^hich you had not time to 
finish before the confirmation. If you wish, I will 
go away — ' 

* 0, no, no !' exclaimed Nora, tightly clinging 
to his arm. * 111 go too, if you do.' 

Arthur turned on her an expression of severe 
reproof, though there was a kind twinkle in the 
comer of his eye, which he tried to suppress, un- 
successfuUy. 

* I hope,' he said blandly, * you will excuse my 
sister ; she is but a child, and I am afraid I must 
add, a sadly wild one.' And he looked at Nora, 
and shook his head. ^I trust Miss Dobbins is 
quite well ?' 

Mr. Dobbins had regained his composure suf- 
ficiently to say, ' Yes, quite well, thanks.* He 
hesitated; looked at Nora, then at Arthur, then 
at Nora again, then down on the grass at his feet. 
* I think, perhaps, I had better say good-bye,' he 
said somewhat nervously; 'for the present, at any 
rate,' he added in a low tone, as he held out his 
hand to Nora. 

*For ever, I hope,' she said loudly, as she 
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kept her hajids tightly clasped upon Arthur's 
arm. 

Arthur shook the venerable lover's disappointed 
hand very heartily, as he said, 

' All tlje country are envying you your hay ; 
it is the finest crop off the same number of acres 
that, I suppose, has ever been seen — certainly in 
this part of the world.* 

This was a speech sufficient to have put Mr. 
Dobbins into a most celestial frame of mind on 
any ordinary occasion, for there was nothing — not 
even his sermons — he took so much pride in as 
his crops ; even in such moments as these, it had 
a mollifying effect, and he took his departure 
looking less upset than he had done when Arthur 
appeared upon the scene first. 

As soon as a bush hid him from sight, Nora 
sat down on the grass, and began to cry. 

* Well, I declare, you are always crying!* said 
Arthur gruffly. * What is the matter now ?' 

*0, that drieadful man!* she exclaimed between 
her sobs. ' 0, Arthur, Arthur ! I thought he was 
an old clergyman, and — and he — 0, Arthur, he 
asked me to marry him !* 

Arthur burst into a hearty laugh. 
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^ And in consequence, you think he mnst he a 
young lawyer.' 

* I'll never go to church again,' sohhed Nora ; 
* never, never, never !* 

' Ha, hut papa will take you.' 

'I'd like to ^ee him!' she muttered fiercely. 
' A regiment of dragoons wouldn't take me.' 

* ' Perhaps a park of artillery might,' said Ar- 
thur, quietly taking out his cigar case, and pro- 
ceeding to select a cigar and light it. 

*0, how dreadful ! how dreadful!' sohhed Nora. 
There was something very painful in Nora's tears; 
her sohs were so deep and passionate, that they 
shook her all over, and made a spectator feel as if 
he wished she would stop at once. 

' Poor Dohhins ! he has not produced a favour- 
able impression, I fear,' said Arthur, putting his 
cigar into his mouth. * Come, Nora, do stop 
making that row; you'll frighten MiUy, who is 
grazing in the next field.' 

' Is she ? the dear !' said Nora, making a de- 
sperate effort to compose herself. * How do you 
know she is, Arthur ?' 

' Because I left her there three minutes ago, 
when I came out of it.* 
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Tm SO glad you came ! 0, so glad !' And she 
wiped her eyes with her pocket-handkerchief, and 
began to get composed. 

' Yes ; I began to think you must have had 
about enough of it/ he said, gravely puffing away 
at his cigar. 

' Why, how did you know ?' she exclaimed, 
looking up in surprise. 

' 0, I've a way of getting MiUy to tell me all 
these things.' 

'Now, Arthur, do tell me. Did — Mr. — did 
that dreadful man tell you ?' 

' No ; the dreadful young lawyer didn't.' 

* Then, who did ? 0, do tell me, dearest Ar- 
thur ! Some one must.' 

*Did he tell you if he asked my father's con- 
sent?' 

' Yes — 0, how dreadful ! he did. 0, the wretch !' 

' I suppose,' said Arthur languidly, sauntering 
up and down, ' I may conclude from your expres- . 
sions that you did not accept his proposal; at 
least, if you did, I don't envy his position.' 

She shuddered, but did not speak. 

At that moment a stable-boy walked up, and 
touching his hat, said, 
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* Plase, the masther wants Mr. Arthur in the 
house immajately.' 

* I'll go too,' said Nora, starting up. 

When she reached her father's study, her eyes 
looked so red and her face so pale, that he was 
alarmed, and told Arthur to go at once and fetch 
her a glass of wine. 

* She's much hetter without it,' said Arthur, 
as he went off with the keys. 

* Stop, Arthur ; I don't want it !' she called 
after him. 

* Hush, my dear ; sit down. What is the mat- 
ter T^ith you ? I suppose you have been running 
about in the sun, and overheated yourself. I told 
you not to, only the day before yesterday.' And 
he sighed, as he added to himself, * Poor child ! 
she must amuse herself, and she has no one to 
speak to in the house.' 

* I'm not a bit hot,' said Nora, rubbing her eyes 
in hopes of making them look less as if she had 
overheated herself. * Papa, I won't drink the wine. 
0, papa, such a dreadful thing has happened !' 

*What is it, my dear?* he said, looking up 
quickly. * You have not fallen and hurt your 
spine, I trust ?' 
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She stamped her foot impatiently. 

* Papa, that odious, dreadful man' — she could 
not bring herself to mention his name-^— *has asked 
me to marry him ! 0, the wretch !' And she 
stamped her foot again. 

* What a row !' said Arthur, who entered at 
that moment with a glass of sherry. * I thought 
Milly must have got in at the window, and be 
stamping up and down the floor.' 

Mr. Kavanagh smiled. 

* Drink up that wine, my dear, I beg ; now do, 
to please me.' 

So, to please him, she did ; and certainly felt 
revived after it. 

* Papa, he said you — ^you, papa ! — had given 
your consent to his asking me ; you didn't, did 
you?' 

' Yes, he did,' said Arthur ; * and so did I.* 
And he began to tip himself backwards and for- 
wards on a chair. * We both thought you might 
be a Mrs. Bishop, and that you would have us to 
dine at the palace ; and we happen to know what 
palace dinners are like, and wish to make a farther 
acquaintance with them. Besides, all devout people 
-and you know they abound in this county- 
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would be sure to employ an agent who was brother 
to a Mrs. Bishop ; so I should get more business 
soon than I should well know what to do with. 
Then, too, you could wear velvets and silks, and 
have Milly attended on by two valets, and washed 
with eau-de-cologne every morning. No wonder 
we gave our consent to the match !' 

* Have you refused Mr. Dobbins, my dear ?' 
said Mr. Kavanagh gently. 

^ 0, papa !' and she looked at him. 

There was a silence for several minutes. Mr. 
Kavanagh sat looking sad and thoughtful, and 
thinking how much better a mother would manage 
all these things, and consoling himself with the 
recollection that he had tried to act for the 
best. 

The silence was broken by Nora speaking in 
that clear decided tone she used when she was 
giving, as she occasionally did, a verdict which no 
power would make her rescind. 

* I shall never go to church again.' 

* My dear !' said her father, looking up in sur- 
prise. * 0, my dear, you should not say that !' 

*I say it because T mean it,' she answered 
calmly. 
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* Bravo, Nolly, bravo !' said Arthur, laughing; 

* you shall come and read Virgil with me ; there's 
no place like home between twelve and one on a 
Sunday morning.' 

' Be quiet, Arthur,' said Mr. Kavanagh gravely. 

* Nora, my dearest child, you must remember that 
we do not go to church to please the clergyman. 
K every one was to stay away who was affronted 
with a particular clergyman, there would be small 
congregations indeed.' 

* Indeed there would,' said Arthur heartily. 

* I know, papa dear, you mean it all in kind- 
ness,' said Nora with a gentleness that told of a 
deeper decision than any violence would have done; 

* but if you were to argue for ever in the cleverest 
way in the world, it would make no difiference. I 
have made up my mind on the matter, and I shall 
never go to church again.' 

Mr. Kavanagh sighed ; he knew it was useless 
to make anv farther remonstrance. 

At that moment Jonas put his head round the 
door, and said there was a farmer in the yard, 
waiting to see ' the masther' on business. 

'By the bye, Arthur,' said Mr. Kavanagh as 
he rose, ' that reminds me I have some business 
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to give you to do ; that is why I sent for you ; just 
wait here, and I will be back in a moment.' And 
he left the room hastily. 

Nora was scrubbing away, backwards and for- 
wards, across the top of her forehead with her 
pocket-handkerchief. 

* What on earth are you doing ?' asked Arthur, 
staring at her. * Is that a new method of improv- 
ing your complexion ?' 

* I'm trying to rub the skin ofiF the« place where 
he kissed me.' 

* Kissed you, did he ?' said Arthur, a slight 
flush rising to his cheeks. * Hem ! I didn't see 
that ; I might as well have come up before.' 

* I wish you had. 0, Arthur, I hope you will 
always stay with me !' And she looked at him in 
the most beseeching way. 

' My poor old NoUie !' he said, sitting down by 
her, 'you've been a good deal bothered to-day, 
haven't you ?' And he took her hand and patted 
it gently. 

' May I always walk with you for the future, 
dear old man !' she said, kissing him. 'I'll be so 
good, and only talk about whatever you like. I'll 
not say a word about Milly; and we'll talk a great 
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deal about Virgil and that Eoman emperor Plato, 
whose book you are always at.' 

'All. serene/ said Arthur gravely; 'we will. 
"We'll find out how long he reigned in Eome ; and 
then we'll go on to consider the works of that great 
Greek philosopher Nero. In time I expect we shall 
have you going up to Dublin College, and taking 
your degree; perhaps being ordained. There's 
sure to be women clergymen in a few years; I 
shall begin to go to church when there are.' 

' So shall I perhaps,' said Nora, looking at him 
fondly. And there they sat and talked away for 
a long time ; for Mr. Kavanagh did not come back 
for more than half an hour. When he did, he 
found his daughter quite merry and happy, and 
looking like herself again. 

After this, Nora told Jonas not to admit any 
gentlemen who might ask for her when the master 
and Mr. Arthur wete out. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

Two days after the events related in the previous 
chapter, as Dermot was sitting at breakfast at 
Kilclery, he got an official notification from the 
Horse Guards, to say that he had become an en- 
sign and lieutenant in the Guards. He felt not a 
little elated as he handed it to his father. 

' 1 congratulate you, Lieutenant O'Clery,' said 
Mr. O'Clery heartily, while he proclaimed the news 
to the rest of the family. 

There was a shout of joy. Nellie jumped up 
and ran round to read it, followed by Willie and 
Fanny, the latter stopping on her way to kiss Der- 
mot and pat his shoulder, and then escape before 
he had time to pull her curls. 

' Well, I am sure we ought all to feel an inch 
higher, at least,' said Mr. O'Clery in a tone of 
sincere pleasure. — * A^ to you, Dermot, you must 
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get stilts before you rise to anything like the alti- 
tude appropriate to such a proud position.' 

' Ah, I wish I was a little taller !' and Dermot 
sighed. ' I shall be hid in my bearskin. Jack 
ought to be the guardsman, there's no doubt.' 
And he looked good-humouredly at John, who was 
standing gazing out of one of the windows, with 
his arms folded, and his magnificent figure drawn 
to its full height. 

'Thank you,' said John superciliously; *but 
I always thought the bearskins were made to hide 
emj[)ty heads.' 

Dermot laughed. 

* You thought the size of the hat in inverse 
ratio to the size of the brains,' he said merrily. 

* Then, according to John's own idea of his 
brains, he'd wear no hat at all,' said Mr. O'Clery, 
with a mischievous look at Dermot. 

* Why do they write on such big paper, papa ?' 
said Willie, who was leaning over his father's 
shoulder ; * it's like a sheet out of a copy-book.' 

* They only write to people of such importance 
as I am on paper like that,' said Dermot. ' They 
might write to the Prince of Wales on the same ; 
but, indeed, I'm not sure.' 

VOL. I. s 
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* You'll have a red coat, sha'n't you?' said 
WiUie. 

*A red coat!' screamed Fanny, beginning to 
dance about. 

* Yes ; and a pair of gold boots, and diamonds 
in my hair, and light-green gloves.' 

' 0, you will look a figure !' said Fanny. 

' It's not true, of course, about the gold boots 
and the diamonds,' said Willie in an important 
tone ; * but the red coat will look very fine. — Do 
you think, pa, I may go into the Guards when I'm 
a man ?' 

* And I too, papa ?' said Fanny eagerly. 
There was a general laugh. 

* Perhaps ladies will be admitted by that time,* 
said Mr. O'Clery. * If they go into the medical 
profession, and the law, and the Church, what's 
to keep them out of the Guards ?' 

* The caps perhaps,' suggested Nellie. 

* I only meant to go into it for a few years,* 
said Dermot ; * but if they join the ranks, I shall 
stick to it for life.' 

' Let's write and tell the Horse Guai-ds at once,* 
said John satirically ; * they may retain the ser- 
vices of so valuable and experienced an officer by 
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such simple means. Of course they will not hesi- 
tate about adopting them.' 

Dermot laughed good-humouredly as he helped 
himself to some prawns, and shook his head in 
mock wrath at Fanny, who held out her plate for 
some. 

* There is one part of this I am very sorry to 
see, Dermot,' said Mr. O'Clery; *and that is, the 
order to join at once.' 

There was a general cry of ^ Going ! no, not 
yet !' Fanny adding eagerly, * The holidays are not 
over yet!' 

'I'm afraid mine are,' said Dermot, shaking 
his head seriously. 

* When shall you go ?' asked his father. 

* To-morrow, I think.' 

*0, not to-morrow!' exclaimed all his sisters 
in a breath. 

*That is sudden, Dermot,' said his mother, 
the tears rushing into her eyes. 

* Better obey orders, to begin with,' said Der- 
mot, ' and establish a good character at once.' 

* You* won't sustain it,' said John, sitting down 
in his place at the breakfast-table, with the news- 
paper in his hand. 
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^ I may for a few weeks,' said Dermot. 

* He can come to you for a fresh one when it's 
out/ said Mr. O'Clery. 

'I'm so glad I've just finished my smoking- 
cap for you!' said Nellie; *it's red, embroidered 
in gold.' 

* It will just match the red coat,' said Fanny. 

* How stupid you girls are !' said Willie 
grandly ; ' he'll have a hat of his own, of course ; 
the government would not allow him to wear a 
smoking-cap with his uniform.' 

* They might, if John asked for leave,' said 
Mr. O'Clery, with a sly look at Dermot. 

' I have worked you a pair of slippers, Dermot,' 
said Blanche gravely. 

* They are not so pretty as the smoking-cap, 
though,' said Nellie, eagerly leaning forward. 

* Thank you very much,' said Dermot, turning 
to his eldest sister with a slight bow, and that 
polite manner which came naturally to him when 
speaking to ladies, even his own sisters, and which 
does not come naturally to all brothers. * Slip- 
pers will be really most useful and valuable arti- 
cles; and bought ones are never like the home 
brew — you make them so soft, somehow or other.' 
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Blanche looked gratified. Dermot had a way 
of putting every one into good-humour, and mak- 
ing them feel pleased with themselves, which was 
very agreeable. 

' But, Derry, won't the smoking-cap be useful 
too ?' said Nellie. 

* Very much so ; I shall always wear it of a 
morning lounging about Pall-mall. It will be the 
greatest novelty of the season, and will be doubly 
dear when I think of the little hands that worked 
it.' 

Nellie looked very pleased. It seemed quite 
natural to her that he should wear it in Pall-mall, 
and she wondered what the London people would 
think of it. They would see pretty things could 
come from Ireland as well as England. 

' I got you a cigar-case, Dermot,' said Willie. 
* Pa said I might' (Mr. O'Clery had also given the 
money) ; * I sent in for it to town' (the county 
town) 'when Peggy was going to market. It's 
blue, with gold whirligigs on it.' 

* Bless my heart!' exclaimed Dermot, *why, 
it must be beautiful ! I hope you'll go and fetch 
it the minute after breakfast. That was a capital 
idea ; my old cigar-case is all falling to pieces. I 
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shall be made for life before I leave here, with all 
these lovely things ;' and he looked kindly from 
Willie to his sisters, as he got up to go round 
with his cup, to have it refilled with tea by his 
mother, who sat at the head of the table opposite 
the steaming urn. This was a peculiarity of Der- 
mot's — he always went round with his cup, while 
the others passed theirs up. 

His mother looked at him with a glad smile of 
congratulation as he put his cup down beside her, 
though the tears were in her eyes at the thought 
of losing him so soon for so long a time. 

'When shall you be able to get leave, and 
come back to us, my dear boy?' she asked in a 
low tone, while all the others were talking in loud 
Toices. 

'Perhaps at Christmas,' he said gently, bend- 
ing down. 'I'll come and help to decorate the 
old house with holly and ivy;' and he kissed her 
forehead tenderly. ' You mustn't forget me in the 
interval.' 

She pressed his hand as she looked up at 
him. 

' And you will be a good boy ?' 

'I'll try,' said poor Dermot in a desponding 
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tone, as if he knew how hopeless it was to make 
such a promise. 

* And pray !' she whispered. 

^Yes; I do sometimes, but it seems ahnost 
useless;' and he sighed deeply. 

'It can never be that,' she said gently, but 
with a certain earnestness which gave force to her 
words. 

'Dermot,' called his father from the foot of 
the table, * what's the meaning of this seal ? I 
can't make it out.' 

He took his cup of tea, and went round to see. 

After breakfast Dermot had to arrange some 
business matters with his father, and they occu- 
pied so much time that he did not get away until 
a quarter to one o'clock. Then, running to the 
stables, he ordered his bay mare to be saddled, 
and was soon galloping at full speed towards Bal- 
lynagh. 

As he went, he thought, ' Shall I tell her that 
I love her, and ask her if she loves me ? I 
scarcely dare. She has never given me any proof 
of affection, and there is nothing about me to 
attract affection from any one. So ugly and so 
bad ! Still I love her, and I must know what she 
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feels for me before I go, or I shall go mad from 
suspense in England. I never could put the sea 
between us in our present state, never — never!' 
and he spurred his horse and galloped on in an 
excited way. 

With these thoughts burning in his mind, he 
rode up to the hall-door at Ballynagh, and rang 
the bell. 

Jonas appeared, and, in answer to Dermot's 
interrogation, said that Miss Kavanagh was busy, 
and could not see any one. 

' Do you think she would see me ?' he asked 
anxiously. 

* She said particular not,' said Jonas, meaning 
that she had said particularly that she would see 
no gentleman. 

Dermot's face flushed crimson, and without a 
word more he turned and galloped away. 

' Then she does not love me,' he thought, as 
he rode away, with a stifling feeling of grief and 
despair in his heart. ' My last day, too, and she 
knew it ! How she must hate me !' and he felt a 
wish that the horse would throw him and break 
his neck on the spot; and with the design he 
should do so, he put him into a full gallop, and 
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dashed wildly at all the fences and hedges and 
ditches which came in his way. 

' Indeed, I shall go to the devil now/ he mut- 

• 

tered. *It will be all her doing; she'll have to 
answer for it !' 



CHAPTER XVni. 

Dermot arrived in London in the very flattest 
part of the flat season of the year. He found it, 
as he remarked, * really too slow;' so he went 
down to Cowes, and spent some weeks yachting 
with an old Oxford friend of his. I was going to 
say he spent some weeks pleasantly yachting, but 
nothing was pleasant to him now ; even smoking 
failed to soothe his disordered spirit. At length 
he revealed the source of his gloominess and mis- 
ery to his friend and host, who was a thoroughly 
good fellow at heart, but rough and downright in 
manner, and resembling in his outward appear- 
ance a bargee rather than a son of Alma Mater. 
He listened, however, very patiently to all Der- 
mot's woes, and when the account was finished, 
said, 

* Buy a yacht, it's worth a hundred wives ! I 
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don't understand young ladies, but I do yachts : 
they are never cross-grained or cantankerous, don't 
spend your money, or bully or humbug you ; they 
win cups for you, take you all over the world in 
any weather, keep you well and jolly all the time, 
and sell in the end for twice what you bought 
them for. Come, what qualities has any young 
lady to put against such as those ? Be sure of it, 
it was meant for your good that this young lady 
snubbed you ; it was a sort of warning, to show 
you that no man can be happy unless he cuts the 
ladies and buys a yacht. Buy a yacht, I say ; it's 
a panacea for every woe. You could easily afford 
to keep one of twenty -five tons, and she would 
take you to Norway or the Mediterranean, or 
America even, though not perhaps comfortably 
across the Atlantic, though I do know a fellow 
who goes every year to Boston in a twenty ten- 
ner ; but I shouldn't care to go with him. Ready 
about !' 

It was a clear windy day, and they were beat- 
ing along the south coast of the Isle of Wight. 

* There's a great deal in what you say, no 
doubt,' answered Dermot thoughtfully ; ' but think 
how delightful yachting would be if she was with 
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one !* and his whole face glowed with joy at the 
very imagination of such a pleasure. 

* Not at all ; she'd be sea-sick, or frightened, or 
some such rubbish. I never took a lady out yet 
who didn't want to turn back before I had got 
well out to sea.' Then, raising his voice, he 
shouted, ^ Take another reef in the mainsheet ! 
Breeze freshening a little,' he added, looking up 
at his topmast, which was not struck. 

Dermot was a capital sailor, and enjoyed rough 
weather — when he could enjoy anything, that is 
to say. Certainly, the only moments when he felt 
a sensible decrease in his misery was when the 
stout little yacht was plunging, bows under, 
through a heavy sea, shipping sheets of foam, 
and lying over till the reefs in her mainsheet 
touched the crest of the waves. 

*The sky's clear, but that's a dirty horizon,' 
said Fordham, for that was the name of the owner 
of the yacht. * We shall have foul weather before 
the week's out.' 

* I hope so,' said Dermot ; * it would be rather 
fun to be wrecked.' 

*For you, no doubt;' and Fordham shrugged 
his shoulders and made a wry face. ' You had 
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better sit up to windward; you are getting 
drenched down there,' he continued, as a cloud of 
spray dashed over Dermot. ' The Dolphin's only 
fault is, that she's not so dry a sailer as she might 
be.' 

* I like getting wet*,' said Dermot gloomily. 

'Perhaps you would like to sit on the bow- 
sprit,' said Fordham politely. * I can easily tell 
one of the men to lash you there, if you wish.' 

Dermot shook his head with a romantically 
melancholy smile. 

' Ever since you came back from Ireland this 
time, O'Clery, you look to me as if you wanted a 
glass of grog — a good stiff glass; and still,' he 
continued, as if pondering a problem, * when you 
have had it you don't look any the better.' 

' I never shall look better in this world !' and 
he sighed heavily, and began to slap his boot with 
the end of a rope. 

Fordham looked keenly at him. 

' I'd like to see this young lady. Your fatal 
affections don't generally outlive a week's ab- 
sence ; this has lasted, let me see, how long ? — 
why, this has been on at crisis height for full five 
weeks ! Well, I should like to see her.' 
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The Dolphin gave a huge plunge just then, 
and shipped blue water over her deck, rushing 
from bow to stem, and nearly drowning poor Der- 
mot. 

m 

' Stand by !' shouted Fordham to the sailors. 

Thus Dermot passed his autumn, and arrived 
in London about the beginning of November, feel- 
ing just a tinge less miserable than when he had 
left it to join Fordham at Cowes. 

It was a foggy, dingy day, about a week after 
Dermot's return to town; the streets and pave- 
ments were wet and muddy, though it was not 
actually raining, and the air was cold, damp, and 
muggy. The trees in the squares looked black 
and austere, like mutes at a funeral, and seemed 
to frown with haughty disapproval on the little 
boys shouting 'Echo ! paper ! third edition !' who 
were rapidly, traversing the pavement, keeping 
close to the area rails, and every now and then 
dropping a limp copy of that excellent journal 
down into some enlightened area, and receiving 
from the portly cook a halfpenny in return. 

Though it was scarcely three o'clock, it was 
too dark to read by daylight. The street lamps 
were lit, and people walked fast, as if anxious 
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to get into some house or other as soon as pos- 
sible. 

A hansom cab had just drawn up at the door 
of a small house in a fashionable street in May- 
fair. Dermot, looking very smart, jumped out 
and rang the hall-door bell. 

' Is Madame de Staele at home ?* he asked in 
French of a foreign - looking man-servant who 
opened the door. 

*Oui, monsieur,' was the reply, as the man 
bowed, and, running upstairs, ushered Dermot into 
a small but luxuriously-furnished drawing-room, 
looking so completely foreign, from its general 
arrangement of furniture down to its minutest 
nicknack, that it was difficult to realise at first 
that you were not in the Faubourg St. Germain. 

There was no one in the room when Dermot 
entered; so he took up a box of bonbons which 
lay on one of the little side-tables, and began to 
eat them very fast. This was apparently rude 
and greedy, not to say dishonest, of our hero; 
but it was what he always did in this house, and 
he knew he was, heartily welcome to as many as 
he could eat. 

After waiting patiently for some minutes, he 
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was rewarded by seeing the door open, and a tall, 
magnificently -dressed, and extremely handsome 
middle-aged lady enter. Her features were fault- 
less ; but there was an expression of insipidity in 
her face, and of affectation in her whole manner, 
which greatly mitigated the charm of her actual 
personal beauty. It was an insipid and yet an 
obstinate face. There was no softness of expres- 
sion in her eyes, which, if anything, had rather 
a wild dreamy look, as if she had lately seen a 
ghost. Her figure was exceedingly graceful ; her 
hands exquisitely formed, useless - looking, and 
covered with rings. She appeared very glad to 
see Dermot, and asked him when he came to 
town. 

' Only a week ago,' he said, returning her 
greeting most cordially. ' I had no hopes of find- 
ing you here. I thought you never deserted the 
" Faubourg," except occasionally in May and June 
or July. What can have brought you at this time 
of the year, par exempk — about the worst month 
in the year? I could scarcely believe my ears 
when Anstruther told me you were in town yes- 
terday evening. I would have come off then and 
there, if, I had not been engaged to dine with 
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some of the 5th at my club. I thought you would 
be sure to be out in the morning; so I felt my 
earliest opportunity would be at three this after- 
noon; and here I am, you see,' he proceeded, 
taking out his watch, *at three -eighteen to the 
moment.' 

* Well,' she said, seating herself on the sofa, 
and arranging the folds of her rich purple velvet 
dress, ' I do not generally leave Paris before the 
end of April ; and as to visiting London at any 
time but May, June, and July, it is a thing I can 
never remember doing before. But on this occa- 
sion I came to attend a grand seance, which Mr. 

H gave the day before yesterday. I feel quite 

ashamed of finding myself here at this season of 
the year, and had intended to deny myself to any 
one who might call ; but then, as I only intend 
to remain a week or two, I thought it did not 
much signify. I can say I came for the seance. 
As it is, so few of my fashionable friends — and I 
have no others' — and she gave an affected simper 
— *are in town, that my gaucherie is not likely 
to be discovered, if you and Captain Anstruther 
faithfully keep my secret.' 

* You ought to be careful that it does not get 
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into the Morning Post or the Court Journal,^ said 
Dermot with a sly twinkle in his eye, which she 
did not perceive. 

* True,' she said. * I will warn the servants 
to answer no impertinent inquiries.' 

* How is Florence ? I hope she is with you.' 

* yes, she is with me, of course ; she always 
will he until she marries. She is a good girl ; but 
it becomes enmiyant after a time, always having 
the same person going everywhere with you. I 
like a change — new faces for me. The reason I 
have such a partiality for la belle France is, be- 
cause there is always some novelty to be found 
there. The EngUsh are so stupid and humdrum 
— always doing the same thing and seeing the 
same people. Even in the season it is dull enough, 
being here after Paris.' 

* You should try Ireland. The Irish are twice 
as lively as the English, and are always having 
something new, warranted to end with a row.' 

Her brow clouded over ; but she did not speak. 
Dermot had noticed that she never looked pleased 
when any allusion was made to Ireland ; and he 
wondered why ; for it was certain she had never 
been there, and knew no Irish people except him- 
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self, and one or two Irish officers, who were mere 
ballroom acquaintances. 

At that moment the door opened, and a tall, 
languid -looking, dark -haired girl, of apparently 
twenty-three years of age, entered. Her features 
were almost as handsome as her aunt Madame 
de Staele's, and her expression was far more pre- 
possessing. Not that there was either energy or 
resolution in her face; there was not even the 
obstinacy which characterised her aunt's mouth ; 
nor was there a trace of spirit or fire in her whole 
composition ; but there was a gentle clinging help- 
lessness and tenderness in her manner and all her 
ways that was very fascinating to the bold mascu- 
line element in men. She had a low voice, soft 
dark gazelle-like eyes, and languishing manners. 
Altogether, she was rather the sort of girl to go 
into a consumption, and sit continually with her 
hands folded on her breast, gazing weirdly at the 
setting sun, because the curate she was in love 
with saw fit to take a vow of celibacy. Not that 
she was in love with a curate just now — she had 
been — for Dermot was not a curate, and the last 
vow he was likely to make is the one above men- 
tioned. She was splendidly dressed in the latest 
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Parisian fashion, and her tall thin figure was set 
off to full advantage. 

' So very glad to see you, Miss Delville/ said 
Dermot, advancing with a smile of genial welcome ; 
* finding you in town at this time of the year 
never entered into my wildest hopes. I trust you 
do not intend to run away again hefore Christmas, 
when I shall be obliged to go.' 

She returned his greeting with a glance and 
manner which plainly showed that his cordiality 
was appreciated. 

'We shall stay here, I think, for the next 
month ; my aunt wishes to attend a spirit sSance, 
which is arranged to take place two weeks before 
Christmas. I suppose you are now an officer in 
the Guards, and that that is what brings you to 
town at this unfashionable season.' 

* Yes ; you must come and see me in my uni- 
form keeping guard. You cannot think how red 
becomes me,' he added satirically; for he often 
ridiculed himself, and particularly enjoyed it. 

' I should have thought blue would have suited 
your complexion better,' said Madame de Staele, 
ringing the bell. * I shall never forget how well 
you looked at the fancy-ball we met you first at in 
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Paris, when you were dressed in light-blue velvet, 
as Sir Philip Sydney. Have you been to any fancy- 
balls lately ?' 

* No ; I am sorry to say I've not had the oppor- 
tunity. I have been vegetating in Ireland almost 
ever since we last met ; and uncommonly slow 
work I found it,' 

* Dit tMy she said to the butler, who entered 
at that moment. — * Yes,' she continued, turning 
to Dermot, ' the country in England or Ireland' — 
her voice fell at the last word — ' is, if possible, 
more insufferably ennuyant than the town. I de- 
voutly trust I may never be obliged to spend an- 
other week there in the rest of my life ; in fact, I 
should not outlive it — O quelle misere /' And she 
lifted up her hands in disgust. 

Dermot looked at her, and wondered where she 
had spent her early days, that she had imbibed 
such a horror of English country life. 

' We go to the theatre every night,' said Miss 
Delville. ' I do not know what we are to do when 
we have been the round and seen everything.' 

'Begin over again, I suppose,' said Dermot, 
laughing. * I hope you will allow me to accom- 
pany you. Where do you go to-night ?' 
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*Why,' said Madame de Staele, 'we have got 
a box at the Adelphi. Captain Anstruther got it 
for us, and he is going with us. I trust we may 
have the pleasure of your society also.' 

* Thank you, I shall be very happy. What's 
going on there ?' 

At this moment tea came in ; and they soon 
all looked the picture of comfort sitting round a 
blazing fire, which illuminated, almost as much 
as the lamp, the luxuriously-furnished drawing- 
room, with its shutters closed, and its heavy cur- 
tains drawn so as to shut out every particle of fog 
and damp — ^with their teacups full of smoking tea 
in their hands, as they sat and gossiped first 
about the theatres, and then about their different 
acquaintances. Presently Madame de Staele left 
the room, saying she had some arrangements to 
make with her fevime de chamhre about her toilet 
for the evening. Dermot found himself alone with 
Miss Delville, sitting on a low chair by the side 
of the sofa on which she was seated, and slowly 
finishing his fourth cup of tea ; but then, dear 
reader, they were Very small — indeed I may say 
tiny cups. He began to feel a sense of comfort 
and of possible enjoyment stealing over him, such 
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as he had not experienced since his mind had re- 
ceived that late terrihle shock at the hall-door of 
Ballynagh. 

*Nora hates me/ he thought; *she despises 
me, spurns me in the dust ! I will just show 
her that there are other women who will have me, 
handsomer and richer than she is. Besides, how 
nice and comfortable it would be to have a house 
like this to come home to, after racketing about 
all day with a lot of noisy fellows ; a house like 
this, and a wife like Florence ! — a wife who would 
never scold me or find fault with me ; who would 
let me do whatever I liked, and love me all the 
better the worse I was ; a wife I should never be 
afraid of — he winced a little as he thought he was 
afraid of Nora — ' and who would always make the 
best of all my faults, and excuse everything I 
did, and look upon me as a sort of idol ; and who 
would still be very lovely and very fascinating, 
and very much admired by everybody else ; and 
yet never think of any one but me, and pet me, 
and always speak smooth things to me/ The 
vision was very pleasant ; and Florence looked 
very lovely as she lounged gracefully upon the 
sofa, with her eyes fixed, with a most interested 
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expression, on Dermot*s ugly face. 'Besides, I 
am almost engaged to her already. — I have missed 
you so terribly/ he said in a low voice, as he 
looked at her. ' I have wondered and wondered 
what you were doing, and whether you ever thought 
of me.' He paused for an instant; then added, 
looking at her intently, and leaning towards her, 
' Did you T 

She blushed crimson, and did not answer for a 
minute or two ; then she said, ' Yes, yes ; but 
you should not ask.' 

' Why should I not ask, Florence ?' he said, 
rising and seating himself by her on the sofa. 
' Florence, my sweet Florence, if I am not to 
ask that even, what will you say to me if I ask 
you another question, if I ask you to be my 
wife? Will you tell me I must not ask that 
either ?' 

What did she tell him ? Nothing. She simply 
laid her head upon his shoulder, and burst into 
tears. And he put his arm round her, and kissed 
her forehead, as he muttered, 

' You have not said whether I am to ask you 
that yet, my Florence ! Say it, 0, say it ! that I 
may hear your dear voice once more, and not 
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think that I have silenced it by my forwardness. 
Say it, my sweet Florence, for my sake !' 

* Yes, you may ask it,' she murmured in her 
low cooing voice, while she blushed deeper than 
before. ' You may ask anything now.' 

There was silence for some minutes, then Der- 
mot said, 

* Are you happy, darling, Florence, my own, 
my sweet one !' 

The low murmuring voice came soft and sweet, 
like the breeze upon a summer's evening. 
' 0, so happy !' 

' And do you love me much, my darling?' 
' Yes, 0, yes ! and I have loved you so long !' 
He felt then, or rather fancied he felt, that 
Florence's love was sufficient to make him happy 
for the whole of his future life ; and he thought 
how nice it was to be loved by such a lovely wo- 
man, and how kind it was of her; and he compared 
her expressions of aflFection with Nora's quick, dis- 
tant, rather haughty manners, and her final most 
cruel and almost insolent snub — for he felt sure 
she had seen him ride up to the door, and he 
knew that she knew it was his last day — and Nora 
suflfered sadly by the comparison. And yet there 
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was something in the very thought of Nora, of 
her clear open eyes, her decided Toice and often 
dictatorial way of speaking, which at this moment 
made his heart give a sharp heat, and then caused 
him to shiver as if he had heen sitting on the bal- 
cony instead of by the fire. But she hated him ; 
why should he think of her ? Of course, she in- 
tended to marry Tom Mullyns, and be Lady Bal- 
lyowen of Briansbeg — a far grander position than 
Mrs. O'Clery of Kilclery Castle. Yes, he would 
marry Florence, and take her over and parade her 
before Miss Nora, just to show her that if she 
thought to snub him into a rebuked and pining 
adorer, she was very much mistaken. 

They talked on for a long time, regular lovers* 
talk; of no interest to any one but themselves. 
At length, he thought he would ask her a ques- 
tion. 

* Suppose,' he said, looking down tenderly into 
her eyes, * I was to do something wrong — no mat- 
ter what — anything which the world would consi- 
der wrong — would you hate me T 

* Hate you V And she looked at him with as 
much reproach as those soft gazelle-like eyes were 
capable of expressing. ' I would love you ten- 
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thousand times the better ! 0, how could you 
ask such a question T 

This was affection worth possessing. 

' 0, that is right !' he whispered. * Thank you, 
my darling ; thank you, a thousand times ! And 
you will never leave me, and neter look black at 
me, or speak coldly to me, no matter what scrape 
I get into ?' 

* Never, never ! If you were to commit mur- 
der, it would become right in my eyes ! Your 
doing it would sanctify to me whatever you did !' 

* Ah !' he said, with a sigh of great relief, as 
he kissed her ; ' that is love, indeed ! love which 
one dreandts of, but scarcely hopes to possess. My 
darling, my own sweet love ! what can I do for 
you in return ? I love you, indeed, with all my 
heart ; but my love is very unworthy of yours. You 
must teach me how to be good like yourself.' 

* But you are good,' she murmured softly, 'ex- 
cellently good, the noblest and the best on earth !' 

He liked uncommonly to hear this, though he 
knew quite well he was rather nearer being the 
worst. Nora had never said anything so civil as 
this to him. No ; on the contrary, Nora had said 
in a tone of scorn that a person was unworthy of 
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the name of a man who said there was any tempt- 
ation which was unconquerable. Yes ; Nora was 
evidently a dictatorial virago, and he was well quit 
of her. And yet, why did the recollection of her 
make his heart bound ? 

Madame de Staele highly approved of the 
match, and was anxious it should take place as 
soon as possible. But Dermot said it could not 
be before the summer, as his affairs were slightly 
embarrassed at present (he was deeply in debt), 
and it would require full six months to arrange 
everything into that state of perfect order which 
he desired it to be in before he entered into the 
holy state of matrimony. He also particularly 
begged that his engagement might be kept quite 
private — in fact, a dead secret — for the present. 
Florence readily consented to everything he wished ; 
had he asked her to declare every day on her oath 
that she had never seen him, or even heard of him, 
she would gladly have done so. She knew that he 
was hers, and that she was his ; that he loved her, 
and was her very own ; and that was all she cared 
to know in heaven or earth ; nor did she care 
whether any one else knew it or not. 

Madame de Staele did not so readily consent 
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to keep the secret; but fearing that by her opposi- 
tion she might oflFend Dermot, and so drive him 
away altogether, she at length promised that the 
matter should be kept quite private until the sum- 
mer, at any rate. 

For the next three weeks, Dermot spent part, 
and often a very large part, of every day with Flo- 
rence. They went to the theatre together almost 
every night; and in the day drove about shopping, 
seeing pictures, and paying visits in a hansom, a 
mode of locomotion which Dermot greatly pre- 
ferred to Madame de Staele's neatly-appointed 
hired brougham. Dermot often congratulated him- 
self on being well quit of Nora, and of possessing 
the aflfection of so gentle, submissive, and tender a 
nature as Florence's. But sometimes, when he 
had been all day with her, and found that she did 
nothing but acquiesce in everything he said, and 
praise everything he did, he found his thoughts 
involuntarily wandering to Nora's sharp rebukes ; 
and a distaste for continual praise and adulation 
stole over his heart. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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